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Foreword 


HE most manifest sign of wisdom,” 

says Montaigne, “is continued cheer- 
fulness.” Probably no phase of character 
plays a more important part than a cheer- 
ful and happy contentment of life. As a 
factor in our dealings with others it is all- 
important, for to be recognised as a cheerful 
companion is the highest compliment that 
can be paid to us. A cheerful companion 
on a long journey—how short it seems! 
The dull evening is banished by the pre- 
sence of the happy man; and when trouble 
comes, how much easier is it borne when 
cheerful optimism and fortitude take the 
place of sullen and gloomy thoughts! Truly 
the blessing of cheerfulness is not to be 
under-valued. 

The compilers issue this little volume in 
the hope that it may help along ‘Life’s 
Common Way’ some wayfarers who are 
tired with the heat and burden of the day. 
The daily round and common task make 
up, for the most of us at least, the sum 
total of our lives; and if, by the selection 
of thoughts here presented, a little help and 
encouragement is found, then the labour 
spent in collecting them has not been in 
vain. 


First Eoition, 5000 copies, October, 1907. 
Sreconp EpITION, 5000 copies, January, rgo8. 
TuHirD Epirion, 5000 copies, January, 1909. 
FourtH EpITIon, 5000 copies, October, 1909. 
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“Everyone from an Archbishop to an errand | 
boy should spend some of his leiure in sheer 
_ unintelligent laziness. He will do his work all 

the better for it—Archbishop of York. 
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Thoughts That Breathe 


TO-DAY! 


With every rising of the sun, 

Think of your life as just begun; 
The past has cancelled and burned deep, 
All yesterdays, then let them sleep; 
Concern yourself with but to-day, 
Grasp it, and teach it to obey. 

Your will and plan since time began 
To-day has been the friend of man; 
You and to-day, a soul sublime, 

And the quict heritage of time: 
With God Himself to bind the twain 
Go forth, brave heart! attain! attain! 


INDUSTRY 


Accustom yourself to master and overcome 


things of difficulty; for, if you observe, the 
left hand for want of practice is insignifi- 
cant, and not adapted to general business, 
yet it holds the bridle better than the right 


from constant use. 


Pliny. 


WHAT THE WORLD SAYS 


Why will you keep caring for what the 
world says? Try, oh! try to be no longer 
a slave to it. You can have little idea of the 
comfort of freedom from it—it is bliss! All 
this caring for what people will say is from 
pride. Hoist your flag and abide by it. In 
an infinitely short space of time all secrets 
will be divulged. Therefore, if you are mis- 
judged, why trouble to put yourself right? 
You have no idea what a great deal of 
trouble it will save you. 


General Gordon. 


The Bread of Life is Love; 
The Salt of Life is Work; 
The Sweetness of Life, Poesy; 
The Water of Life, Faith. 


Mrs. Jamieson. 


CONCENTRATION 


Whether thou dost read or hear anything 
—indeed, whatever you do—intend what 
thou art about, and let not your mind wan- 
der, but compel it to be fixed and present. 


Earl of Bedford. 


REVERENCE : 


Reverence is alike indispensable to the 
happiness of individuals, of families, and of 
nations. Without it there can be no trust, 
no faith, no confidence, either in man or 
God—neither social peace nor social progress. 
For. reverence is but another word for re- 
ligion, which binds men to each other, and 
all to God. 

S. Smiles. 


ARAB MAXIMS 


Never tell all you know; for he who tells 
everything he knows often tells more than 
he knows. 


Never lay out all you can afford; for he 
who lays out everything he can afford often 
lays out more than he can afford. 


The contemplation of celestial things will 
make aman both speak and think more 
sublimely and magnificently when he des- 
cends to human affairs. 

Cicero. 
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KEEP A GUARD OVER THE 
TONGUE 


Give not thy tongue too great a liberty, 
lest it take thee prisoner. A word unspoken 
is, like the sword in the scabbard, thine; if 
vented, thy sword is in another’s hands. If 
thou desire to be held wise, be so wise as 
to hold thy tongue. 

Quarles. 


A man of real worth fears not to utter his 
real sentiments. 
Terence. 


Every dawn that breaks brings a new 
world. 


SINGING OF THE LARK 


Nothing can supersede for sweetness the 
singing of the lark on a summer’s day; 
higher and yet higher as it rises in the air, 
sweeter and sweeter still is its song—a fitting 
simile of ourselves. The higher we rise to- 
wards God and holiness, the more sweetly 
shall we chant forth His praises and our 
thanks. 


Ruby Ellis. 
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CYNICISM 


Cynicism denotes that condition of mind 
in which we hold that life is in its nature 
mean and arid; that no soul contains genuine 
goodness, and no state of things genuine 
reliability. 


A MOTHER'S LOVE 


A mother’s love is like fire which burns 
the hotter the more you stir it. It may be 
stirred with ingratitude, with disrespect, or 
even with neglect, but it only burns the 
brighter, and, if possible, lasts the longer. 


Ruby Ellis. 


SIVGING 


When the Almighty endowed the human 
voice with sweetness, compass, flexibility, 
and power to sing, and made it capable of 
giving expressions to every emotion of the 
heart, uniting all in beauteous harmony, can 
we doubt that by cultivating the powers 
thus bestowed, we are not only best con- 
sulting our own happiness, but rendering 
to their Giver the acceptable tribute of 
obedience ? 

Taylor. 
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CHARACTER 


Human character is moulded by a thousand 
subtle influences; by example and precept; 
by life and literature; by friends and neigh- 
bours; by the world we live in, as well as 
by the spirit of our forefathers, whose legacy 
of good words and deeds we inherit. But 
great, unquestionably, though these influ- 
ences are acknowledged to be, it is never- 
theless equally clear that men must neces- 
sarily be the active agents of their own 
well-being and well-doing, and that, however 
much the wise and good owe to others, they 
themselves must in the very nature of things 
be their own best helpers. 

S. Smiles. 


TRUE STRENGTH 


The true strength of every human soul is 
to be dependent on as many nobler as it can 
discover, and to be depended upon by as 
many inferior as it can reach. 


J. Ruskin. 


Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any 
outward touch as the sunbeam. 


J. Milton. 
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PREJUDICE 


Our conclusions are determined largely by 
our predispositions, and our prejudices or 
prejudgments in great measure monopolise 
our faculties. We are not so much ignorant 


as perverted. 
Geikie. 


STRENGTH OF CHARACTER 


I can’t talk much, maybe. But, God 
helping, I can hold my tongue. And He 
knows, I guess, which it takes most for aman 


to do. 
Mrs. Whitney. 


THE MINOR KEY 


To some minds sadness is nearer akin to 
happiness than is joy, perhaps because the 
heart has been so wrung and torn with 
sorrow that joy seems a mockery, and the 
key note of rejoicing will not start the 
tune; in some weary souls it requires rather 
the minor key of sweet sadness to bring 


forth the true melody. 
M.K. 


Let every minister, while he is preaching, 
remember that God makes one of his hearers. 
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A TRUE FRIEND 


There is scarcely any young man of so 
little thought, or so void of sense, that would 
not be glad of a sure friend, that he might 
have recourse to, and freely consult on 
occasion. 


J. Locke. 


PERFECT LIFE 


The daisy is as perfect as the flower that 
blossoms only once a decade. The small life 
need not be less beautiful than the great. 


Rev.W.J. Dawson. 


What shall I do to gain eternal life? 
Discharge aright 

The simple dues with which each day is rife; 
Yet, with thy might, 

Wer perfect scheme of action thou devise, 
Will life be fled? 

While he who ever acts as conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead. 


Schiller. 


So high as a tree aspires to grow, so high 
it will find an atmosphere suited to it. 


77. Thoreau. 
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GO SLOWLY 


The temper by which right taste is formed 
is characteristically patent. It dwells upon 
what is submitted to it. It does not tram- 
ple upon it lest it should be pearls, even 
though it looks like husks. It is a good 
ground, soft, penetrable, retentive; it does 
not send up thorns of unkind thought to 
choke the weak seed; it is hungry and 
thirsty, too, and drinks all the dew that 
falls on it. It is an honest and good heart 
that shows no too ready springing before 
the sun be up, but fails not afterwards. 


UNSELFISHNESS 


The truth is that we are our best when 
we try to be it, not for ourselves alone, but 
for our brethren; and that we take God’s 
gifts most completely for ourselves when we 
realise that He sends them to us for the 
benefit of other men who stand beyond 
us needing them. 


BENEV OLENCE 


Give according to your means, or God will 
make your means according to your giving. 


Dr.John Hall. 
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WISE COUNSEL 


Trust no party, church, or faction, 
Trust no leaders in the fight; 

But in every word and action 
Trust in God and do the right! 

Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight, 

Cease from man, and look above thee— 
Trust in God and do the right! 


Norman Macleod. 


GOOD DEEDS 


Do not be troubled if, in spite of all that 
thou triest to do, the times are out of joint 
and things go wrong and thou seemest to do 
no good. God made the world, not thou. 
He has patience, shouldst not thou have 
patience; even thy poor good deeds cannot 
die. If they seem at first to yield no fruit, 
they shall still be as seeds shut up in the 
darkness of a sepulchre, and when they are 
taken from the hands of time, years after- 
wards, it may be, they shall rise in golden 
grain. Be it little, be it much, God will 
accept thy honest offering. 


EW. Farrar. 
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SILENCE 


Deep waters are still. Wise men generally 
talk little, bec ase they think much. 


BAFFLED BUT RISING 


Every failure is a step to success; every 
detection of what is false directs us towards 
what is true; every trial exhausts some 
tempting form of error. Not only so, but 
scarcely any attempt is entirely a failure; 
searcely any theory, the result of steady 
thought, is altogether false; no tempting 
form of error is without some latent charm 
derived from truth. 

Protessor W hewell. 


LOVE OF READING 


Love of reading enables a man to exchange 
the weary hours which come to every one, 
for hours of delight. 

Montesquieu. 


DILIGENCE 


The rewards of life depend upon diligence. 
Contucius. 
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NOBILITY 


Gold, though the most solid and heavy of 
metals, yet may be beaten out so thin as to 
be the lightest and slightest of all things. 
Thus nobility, though in itself most honour- 
able, may be so attenuated through the 
smallness of means, as thereby to grow 
neglected; which makes our noblemen to 
practise Solomon’s precept: “Be diligent 
to know the state of thy flock, and to look 
well to thine herds; for the crown doth not 
endure to every generation.’ If not the 
crown, much less the coronet; and good 
husbandry may as well stand with great 
honour, as breadth may consist with height. 


SABBATH DAYS 


Sabbath days, when rightly observed, are 
to Time what the mountains are to the 
earth; eminences from which we may survey 
glorious prospects, while the earth is be- 
neath our feet. 


Be sure no man was ever discontented with 
the world who did his duty in it. 


Southey. 
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VALUE OF TIME 


Time was is passed, thou canst not it recall; 
Time is thou hast, improve the portion small; 
Time future is not, and may never be; 
Time present is the only time for thee. 


EXCELSIOR 


Every man is set upon an ascending line 
of human life. You never find God calling 
a man downwards, diminishing the volume 
of his manhood, checking his good aspira- 
tions, putting him down in the scale of his 
being. All the divine movement is an up- 
ward movement. 


GOOD DEEDS 


To dignify the day with deeds of good, 
To constellate the eve with holy thoughts; 
This is to live. 

P.J. Bailey. 


INDUSTRY 


Love labour. For if thou dost not want 
it for food, thou mayst for physic. It is 
wholesome for thy body, and good for thy 
mind. 


W. Penn. 
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GREAT TRUTHS 


Great truths are greatly won. Not found 
by chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer dream; 
But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
Hard buffeting with adverse wind and 
stream. 

Wrung from the troubled spirit in hard hours 
Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain, 
Truth springs like harvest from a_ well- 

ploughed field; 
And the soul feels it has not wept in vain. 


Dr. Bonar. 


Let your recreation be moderate, season- 
able, and lawful; the use of recreation is 
to strengthen your labour and to sweeten 


your rest, 
Bishop Hall. 


LOVE 


He is only the lover who seeks what is 
profitable to the beloved; so that if any 
pursue not this, even what is right and good, 
though he made ten thousand professions 
of love, he is more hostile than any enemy. 


S. Chrysostom. 
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THE PATH OF DUTY 


For Knowledge is a steep which few may 
climb, 
While Duty is a path which all may tread. 


THOUGHTS, WORDS, AND DEEDS 


Each fleeting thought 
That flashes through the brain, 
With sequence infinite is fraught; 
There’s not a word, 
Or kind, or bitter, or profane, 
But through eternity is heard. 
Man’s every deed 
By virtue prompted, or ambition vain, 
Receiveth due and everlasting meed. 
Whate’er then thou dost think, or speak, 
or do, 
Be all thy actions just, words gentle, and 
thoughts true. 
A.W. Brierley. 


EXPERIENCE OF LIFE 


Life is a series of surprises, and would 
not be worth taking or keeping if it were 
not. God delights to isolate us every day, 
and hide from us the past and future. 
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COUNSEL 


In reading authors, when you find 
Bright passages, that strike your mind, 
And which, perhaps, you may have reason 
To think of, at another season, 

Be not contented with the sight, 

But take them down in black and white; 
Such a respect is wisely shown, 

As makes another’s sense one’s own. 


Lord Byron. 


OVERCOME 


He is tenderest, not who has sinned, as 
is sometimes vainly thought,—but who has 
known best the power of sin, by over- 
coming it. 

Bishop Westcott. 


SMALL v. GREAT 


I confess, I love littleness almost in all 
things; a little convenient estate, a little 
cheerful house, a little company, and a very 
little feast; and if I ever were to fall in 
love again, which is a great passion, and 
therefore I hope I have done with it, 
it would be, I think, with prettiness, 
rather than with majestical beauty. 


A. Cowley. 
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PATIENCE 


Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 

The roots are bitter, but the fruits are 
sweet ; 

And when, at last, it stands a tree complete, 

Beneath its tender shade the burning heat 

And burden of the day shall lose control— 

Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 


HEALTH AND LIFE 


Our grand business is, undoubtedly, not 
to see what lies dimly at a distance, but 
to do what lies clearly at hand. 


T. Carlyle. 


Impossible is a word only to be found in 
the dictionary of fools. 


Napoleon Bonaparte. 


ENDEAVOUR 


Upward! upward! let us climb, 
In sublime endeavour; 

Not forget our work in time 
Acts on the forever. 


Good thoughts are the noblest companions. 


Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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BROKEN FRIENDSHIP 


I think that the two things above all 
others that have made men in all ages 
believe in immortality, apart, so far as we 
know, from any revelation save that which 
is written in the human heart, have been 
the broken lives and the broken friendships 
of the world. 

Phillips Brooks. 


Patience is not passive. On the contrary, 
it is active; it is concentrated strength. 


Carmen Sylva. 


INFLUENCES OF LITTLE THINGS 


The influences of little things are as real 
and as constantly about us as the air we 
breathe or the light by which we see; these 
are the small—the often invisible—the al- 
most unthought-of strands which are in- 
weaving and twisting by millions, to bind 
us to character, to good or evil here, and to 
heaven or hell hereafter. : 

EL. Hollebeeck. 


God must be glad one loves his world so 
much. 


R. Browning. 
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HEALTH AND LIFE 


You must learn to deal with odd and even 
in life as well as with figures. 


George Eliot. 


Tis beauty that doth oft make women proud; 
’Tis virtue that doth make them most ad- 
mired. 


TAKING ROOT 


Till fixed we are not free. The acorn must 
be earthed ere the oak develop. The man 
must believe ere the humanity will unfold. 
The man of faith is the man who has taken 
root—taken root in God. Christ is God’s 
ground for man’s rooting. 


MEMORY 


Never waste your faculty of receptiveness 
on things that are not worth remembering, 
and never deem anything worthy of being 
remembered that you do not mean to use. 

John Stuart Blackie. 
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CHEERFULNESS AND 
CONTENTMENT 


What signifies wishing and hoping for 
better times? We may make these times 
better if we bestir ourselves. 

B. Franklin. 


Idlers cannot even find time to be idle, 
or the industrious to be at leisure. We 
must be always doing or suffering. 


Zimmerman. 


Undertake some labour, that the devil may 
find thee always occupied. 
St. Jerome. 


An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
A. Pope. 


PITY AND SELF-RESTRAINT 


Everything has two handles, one by which 
it can be borne, and one by which it can- 
not. If your brother is unjust to you, do 
not take it up by the handle of his injustice, 
but by the handle that he is your brother 
and brought up with you. 


Epictetus. 
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LITTLE V'HINGS 


Little things! Life and death, prosperity 
and ruin, happiness and misery, hang upon 
little things; they are like the linch-pin to 
the wheel, on which depends the safety of the 
vehicle; they are like the rudder to the vast 
mass which it guides; like the slender nerves 
to the bulky muscles. 

G. A. Sala. 


PATIENCE AND OBEDIENCE 


He is not truly patient who is willing to 
suffer so much as he thinks good, and from 
whence he pleases. 

Thomas a Kempis. 


Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou 
liv’st, live well; how long or short, permit 
to Heaven. 

J. Milton. 


O, count the hours as one by one they fly, 
And stamp the Cross upon them ere they die. 


Taken tromaCross Dial at Alverstoke. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


Every man is a missionary now and for 
ever, for good or for evil, whether he intends 
or designs it or not. He may be a blot; 
radiating outward to the very circumference 
_ of society his dark influence; or he may be 
a blessing, spreading benediction over the 
length and breadth of the world; but a blank 
he cannot be. 

Chalmers. 


There is no such sermon as a holy life. 


A HEAVY CROSS 


Crosses borne with patience are like storms 
at sea, which seem to swamp the ship which 
they are really bearing towards the shore. 

Life without a cross is the heaviest cross 
of all. 

S. Sebastian. 


He who reigns within himself, and rules 
passions, desires, and fears, is more than 
a king. 

J. Milton. 
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JUST TO BE TENDER 


Just to be tender, just to be true, 

Just to be glad the whole day through; 
Just to be merciful, just to be mild, 
Just to be truthful as a child. 

Just to be gentle, and kind and sweet, 
Just to be helpful with willing feet, 
Just to be cheery when things go wrong— 
Just to drive sadness away with a song, 
Whether the hour is dark or bright, 
Just to be loyal to God and right. 

Just to believe that God knows best, 
Just in His promises even to rest— 
Just to let love be our daily key, 

That is God’s will for you and me. 


GREATNESS OF LITTLE THINGS 


Life is made up of little things, and he 
that scorns them despises his own real in- 
terest. There is an old and true saying, 
“Take care of the minutes, and the hours 
will take care of themselves.” This may be 
rendered, take care of the little things, and 
the more mighty matters will be likely to be 
well done. 

J.W. Barker. 
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DUTY 


When thou hast panted up the hill 
Of Duty with reluctant will, 
Be thankful, even though tired and faint. 


Wordsworth. 


He is not good who is not greatly good. 
Shakespeare. 


COUNSELS OF PERFECTION. 


Making life as honest as possible, and 
calmly doing our duty in the present as the 
hour and the act require, and not too curious- 
ly considering the future beyond us; stand- 
ing ever erect, believing that God is just, we 
may make our passage through this life no 
dishonour to the power that placed us there. 


Marcus Aurelius. 


THE CROSSES OF LIFE 


Every trial is sent to teach us something, 
and altogether they have a lesson which is 
beyond the power of any to teach alone. 
But if they came together, we should break 
down and learn nothing. 
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WHOLEHEARTEDNESS 


I go at what I am about as if there was 
nothing else in the world for the time being. 
That is the secret of all hard-working men. 


C. Kingsley. 


STRENGTH IN FAILURE 


A life here, in which you fail of every end 
you seek, yet which disciplines you for a bet- 
ter, is assuredly not a failure. 


STARTING-POINTS 


Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain; 
And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 


Take heart with the day and begin again. 
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MAM MON. 


Money? No indeed. Oftener it is the 
want of it. Most of us fret more for the 
want of money than from having it. Mam- 
mon is whatever a man frets about. The 
moment J fret about a thing I am its slave 
instead of its master. ‘“‘ Ye cannot be the 
slave of God and Mammon.” 
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TRUE FRIENDS 


Friends are but the wider home-circle. 
They are the parents, brothers, children of 
the inner nature of the soul’s election—per- 
haps the true rudiments on earth of the home- 
circle which it will gather round it in 
eternity. 


Upon the valley’s lip 

And the dewy morning throws 
A thousand pearly drops 

To wake a single rose. 


So, often in the course 

Of life’s few fleeting years, 
A single pleasure costs 

The soul a thousand tears. 


Brandillon. 


THE PATCHWORK OF LIFE 


Life is like patchwork; every day there is 
a fresh bit to be put on. We must understand 
more correctly how to fit in better day by 
day the bits needed in repairing this patch- 
work life of ours. 


Platt. 
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REWARD 


Whatever glory you lose in the eyes of men 
you will find again with God. 


S. Philip Neri. 


COVETOUSNESS 


The covetous man is like the camel, with 
a great haunch on his back; heaven’s gate 
must be made higher and broader, or he will 
hardly get in. 

Adams. 


Do what thou ought, and come what come 
can. 
Ancient Proverb. 


EVILEVAC LION, 


Not in the heavens, not in the midst of the 
sea, not if thou hidest thyself away in the 
clefts of the mountains, wilt thou find a place 
where thou canst escape the fruit of thy evil 
actions. 


Buddha. 


He that loves not others lives unblest. 


Horne. 
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TRUE-CHARITY 


Give, if thou canst, in alms; if not, afford 
Instead of that a sweet and gentle word. 


Herrick. 


Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, 
Shall win my love. 
Shakespeare. 


OLD BOOKS 


In literature I am fond of confining myself 
to the best company, which consists chiefly 
of my old acquaintances, with whom I am 
desirous of becoming more intimate; and 
I suspect that nine times out of ten it is 
more profitable, if not more agreeable, to read 
an old book over again than to read a new 
one for the first time. 

T. Dudley. 


ASPIRATION, 


We need all our aspirations. The very 
loftiest of them are absolutely needful to 
guard us against the very lowest temptations 
of the everyday world. 
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TACT 


Tact is the ability to use natural powers, 
acquisitions, and opportunities to the best ad- 
vantage. Under its facile sway asingle talent 
accomplishes more than five, or even ten, 
talents without it. It manipulates moderate 
abilities so as to outstrip real mental great- 
ness, proving that “the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 


Thayer. 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes as if it stands. 


W. Cowper. 


TRUE SERVICE 


All the world is the temple of God. Its 
worship is ministration. The commonest ser- 


vice is Divine service. 
G. Macdonald. 


LOOKVOP. 


Look up! and not down; 
Out! and not in; 
Forward! and not back, 
And lend a hand. 
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BEING AND DOING 


It is not what we do, but why we do it, 
that is of consequence. How often we say to 
ourselves, speaking of things of the world, 
“Tt does not signify, it is all in the day’s 
work.” 

And so neither does it signify in the con- 
cerns of another world, whether we are 
called upon to rule a kingdom or break 
stones on the road, if only what we do is 
work—work that shall turn to account in 
the reckoning up of the long day of life; 
work for Him to whom nothing is great 
and therefore nothing can be small. 


E. Sewell. 


God has placed no limit to the exercise of 
the intellect He has given us on this side of 
the grave. 

Bacon. 


MOTIVES TRUE AND FALSE 


The true motives of our actions, like the 
reed pipes of an organ, are usually con- 
cealed; but the gilded and hollow pretext 
is pompously placed in front for show. 
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BATTLE WITH WRONG DOINGS 


Are not all true men that live, or that ever 
lived, soldiers of the same army, enlisted 
under heaven’s captaincy, to do battle against 
the same enemy—the empire of darkness and 
wrong? Why should we misknow one another 
—fight, not against the enemy, but against 
ourselves, from mere difference of uniform. 


T. Carlyle. 


PLEASURE 


Pleasure is one of those commodities which 
are sold at a thousand shops, and bought by 
a thousand customers, but of which nobody 
ever fairly finds possession; either they 
know not well how to use, or the commodity 
will not keep, for no one has ever yet appeared 
to be satisfied with his bargain; it is too 
subtle for transition, though sufficiently solid 
for sale. 


W.G. Sims. 


If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 

Let me guide him nearer Thee. 


J.G. Whittier. 
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PATIENCE OF HOPE 


Never despair nor hurry, but set to work 
with the steady purpose of one who knows 
that God is on his side; and that though 
He bids us “ work while it is called to-day,” 
yet the great Husbandman is patient. 


Octavia Hill. 


TRUE SAINTS 


A saint is one who makes his religion abso- 
lutely and inflexibly, and in a way little 
familiar to his generation, the rule of his 
whole life; and who, with a perfect absence 
of all self-consciousness, does this in such a 
manner as to seize the imagination and in- 
fluence the character of his own and other 
generations. 

FW. Farrar. 


BEGINNINGS 


God will accept your first attempt, not as 
a perfect work, but as a beginning. The be- 
ginning is the promise of the end. The seed 
always whispers “oak,” though it is going 
into the ground acorn. I am sure that the 
first little blades are just as pleasant to the 
farmer’s eyes as the whole field waving with 
grain. 
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GOD'S WILL 


How often we speak of things as though 
they were God’s will which are simply 
brought about by our own foolishness or sin. 
How much we need the virtue of discrim- 
ination here, so that we may blame ourselves 
and not our Heavenly Father, for our mis- 
adventures. 

Ruby Ellis. 


Rise into admiration of what is great, glow 
with the love of what is fair, and enter into 
and melt at the discovery of tenderness and 
goodness. 

Dr. Hugh Blair. 


TRUTH 


Not myself, but the truth that in life I have 
spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have 
sown, 
Shall pass on to ages; all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things 
I have don3. 


H. Bonar. 
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LIFE’S THRESH OLD 


Youth is the time for beginning. The 
storehouse of life stands wide open, for the 
treasures to be garnered therein. 


Edward Garreit. 


It is a shame 
To look upon the holy sun, to have 
The benefit of his blest beams, and live 
In idleness. 
Shakespeare. 


TWO WORLDS 


There are two worlds; one where we live 
a short time, and which we leave never to 
return; the other, which we must soon enter, 
never to leave. Influence, power, friends, 
high fame, great wealth, are of use in the 
first world; the contempt of all these things 
is for the latter. We must choose between 
these two. 


Bruyere. 


Man’s life is like a shadow; it appears to 
be motionless, but it is ever moving away. 


Arabic. 
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GOD'S WILL 


Sorrows, joys, worries, troubles, all look so 
differently when we see in them God’s will 
—not our will, nor anybody else’s fault, or 
our own mistakes—simply, this is God’s will 
for me; this is what He has given to me to 
do; this is what He has given me to bear. 


Mrs. Marshall. 


Never suffer your energies to stagnate— 
the old adage of too many irons in the fire 
conveys an abominable error. You cannot 
have too many—poker, tongs, and all, keep 
them all a-going. 

Dr. Adam Clarke. 


LAZINESS 


I cannot say that laziness is the mother of 
invention—necessity claiming that close re- 
lationship; but I will say that laziness is 
invention’s maiden aunt. 

£. Butler. 


Courage consists not in blindly overlooking 
danger, but in seeing it, and conquering it. 


Richter. 
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A SISTER'S WORTH 


For there is no friend like a sister, 
In calm or stormy weather; 

To cheer one on the tedious way, 
To fetch one if one goes astray; 
To lift one if one totters down, 

To strengthen whilst one stands. 


Endeavour at the highest perfection, not 
only at your studies, but in whatsoever you 
attempt; strive to excel in everything, and 
you may perform many things worthy of 
praise. 


Earl of Bedford. 


When thou dost purpose aught within thy 
power, 

Be sure to do it, though it be but small, 

Constancy knits the bones and makes us 
stour. 


G. Herbert. 
REVENGE 
The best sort of revenge is not to be like 


him who did the injury. 


Marcus Aurelius. 


TRUE GREATNESS 


A man’s true greatness lies in the conscious- 
ness of an honest purpose of life, founded on 
a just estimate of himself and everything 
else, and a steady obedience to the rule which 
he knows to be right. 

George Long. 


TRUE SALVATION 


So to the calmly gathered thought, 
The innermost of life is taught, 
The mystery, dimly understood, 
The love of God is love of good; 
That to be saved is only this— 
Salvation from our selfishness. 


J.G. Whittier. 


RIGHT LIVING 


I honour that man whose ambition it is, not 
to win laurels in the state or the army, not 
to be a jurist or a naturalist, not to be a 
poet or a commander, but to be a master of 
living well, and to administer the offices of 
master and servant, of husband, father, and 


friend. 
R.W.Emerson. 
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COURAGE 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might 
win, 
By fearing to attempt. 
Shakespeare. 


Fear not! Life still 
Leaves human effort scope. 
But, since life teems with ill, 
Nurse no extravagant hope; 
Because thou must not dream, thou need’st 
not then despair! 
M. Arnold. 


The wise man’s tongue is in his heart, and 
the foolish man’s heart in his mouth. 


Arabic. 


He who doth enter upon danger without 
consideration of the fierceness and nature 
thereof, hath in him the nature of the brute; 
but he is truly valiant who, knowing the 
danger, doth enter thereupon boldly, either 
through necessity, or for some honourable 
cause. 


Guicciardini. 
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NATURE'S HISTORY 


Nature will be reported. All things are 
engaged in writing their history. The planet, 
the pebble, goes attended by its shadow. The 
rolling rock leaves its scratches on the moun- 
tain; the river its channel in the soil; the 
animal its bones in the stratum; the fern and 
leaf their modest epitaph in the coal. The 
falling drop makes its sculpture in the sand 
or stone. Not a foot steps into the snow or 
along the ground but prints, in characters 
more or less lasting, a map of its march. 
Every act of the man inscribes itself in the 
memories of his fellows, and in its own 
manners and face. The air is full of sounds, 
the sky of tokens; the ground is all memo- 
randa and signatures; and every object 
covered over with hints which speak to the 
intelligent. 


LOVE 


Love is as boundless as the ocean, as wide 
as the universe, and as imperishable as the 
granite rock. Absence inflames it, weakness 
fans it, trial strengthens it, sacrifice en- 
nobles it, and religion sanctifies it. 


Ruby Eltis. 
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NOTHING TO DO 


In my opinion the want of occupation is no 
less the plague of society than of solitude. 
Nothing is so apt to narrow the mind; 
nothing produces more trifling, silly stories, 
mischief-making, lies, than being eternally 
shut up in a room with one another, reduced, 
as the only alternative, to be constantly 
twaddling. When everybody is occupied, we 
only speak when we have something to say; 
but when we are doing nothing, we are 
compelled to be always talking; and of all 
torments, that is the most annoying and the 
most dangerous. 

Rousseau. 


Do not curse the devil openly, and bless 
him secretly. 
Arabic. 


We are born with faculties and powers 
capable of almost anything—such as at least 
would carry us further than can be easily 
imagined; buti it is only the exercise of those 
powers which gives us ability and skill in 
anything, and leads us towards perfection. 


John Locke. 
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BOOKS 


No book is worth anything which is not 
worth much; nor is it serviceable, until it 
has been read and re-read, and loved and 
loved again, and marked, so that you can 
refer to the passages you want in it, as the 
soldier can seize the weapon he needs in an 
armoury, or a housewife bring the spice she 


needs from her store. 
J. Ruskin. 


A preacher whose deeds do not conform 
with his words condemns himself. 
Arabic. 


The wise and active conquer difficulties, 
By daring to attempt them; sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make the impossibility they fear. 


Rowe. 


Do not drink poison, relying on the anti- 


dote you may possess. 
Arabic. 


Knowledge is a treasure at once priceless 


and imperishable. 
W.£. Gladstone. 
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ADMIRATION, 


It is a good thing to admire. By continu- 
ally looking upwards our minds will them- 
selves grow upwards. And as a man, by 
indulging in habits of scorn and contempt for 
others, is sure to descend to the level of 
what he despises, so the opposite habits of 
admiration and enthusiastic reverence for ex- 
cellence impart in ourselves a portion of the 
qualities we admire. 

Arnold. 


Worth begets in base minds envy; in 
great souls emulation. 
Fielding. 


Four things a man must learn to do, 
lf he would make his calling true; 
To think without confusion, clearly, 
To love his fellow-men sincerely, 

To act from honest motives purely, 
To trust in God and Heaven securely. 


Van Dyke. 


Not so great is the torment of him who is 
wounded in body as of him who is wounded 
in spirit. 
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THE MIGHT OF LOVE 


Love is the weapon which Omnipotence 
reserved to conquer rebel man when all the 
rest had failed. Reason he parries; fear he 
answers blow for blow; future interest he 
meets with present pleasure; but love, that 
sun against whose melting beams the winter 
cannot stand; that soft, subliming slumber 
which wrestles down the giant; there is not 
one human being inamillion, nor a thousand 
men in all earth’s huge quintillion, whose 
clay heart it hardened against love. 


M.Tupper. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL 


As a countenance is made beautiful by the 
soul’s shining through it, so the world is 
beautiful by the shining through it of a God. 


Jacobi. 


Blessed is the memory of those who have 
kept themselves unspotted from the world! 
Yet more blessed, more dear, the memory of 
those who have kept themselves unspotted in 
the world. 

Mrs. Jamieson. 
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LIFES EPITAPH 


‘A man’s true wealth hereafter is the good 
he has done in the world to his fellow-men; 
when he dies, people will ask, what property 
has he left behind him? But the angels will 
ask, what good deeds has he sent before him? 


The Koran. 


Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high, 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be. 
Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means 
a tree. 
G. Herbert. 


DETERMINATION 


The longer I live the more I am certain 
that the great difference between men, be- 
tween the feeble and the powerful, the great 
and the insignificant, is—energy, invincible 
determination. Mankind too often mistakes 
difficulties for impossibilities. 


Sir T. Fowell Buxton. 


Habit if not resisted soon becomes neces- 
sity. 
St. Augustine. 
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GOOD DEEDS 


A good deed is never lost; he who sows 
courtesy reaps friendship, and he who plants 
kindness gathers love; pleasure bestowed 
upon a grateful mind was never sterile, but 
generally gratitude begets reward. 

Basil. 


There is no readier way of bringing your 
own worth into question than by detracting 
from the worth of others. 

XN. Vincent. 


WORTH 


Real worth requires no interpreter; its 
every-day deeds form its blazonry. 


Chamfort. 


DEATH 


Death is not a breaker, but a renewer, of 
ties; and if in view of death we gird up our 
minds and unite our hearts into a whole of 
love and tenderness and atonement and for- 
giveness, then Death himself cannot be that 
thing of forlornness and loss. 


G. Macdonald. 
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THE GRAVE 


Here learn that glory and disgrace, 
Wisdom and folly, pass away; 

That mirth hath its appointed space, 
That sorrow is but for a day; 

That all we love, and all we hate, 
That all we hope and all we fear, 

Each mood of mind, each turn of fate, 
Must end in dust and silence here. 


Macaulay. 


Every man is worth just so much as the 
things are worth about which he busies 
himself. 

“ Marcus Aurelius. 


Employ your time in improving yourself 
by other men’s documents; so you shall 
come easily by what others have laboured 
hard for. Prefer knowledge to wealth, for 
the one is transitory, the other perpetual. 


Socrates. 


The true worth of a man is to be measured 
by the objects he pursues. 


Marcus Aurelius. 
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GOODNESS 


Consider this, your goodness is of no use if 
you are not good to others. The good of 
goodness is that you can wrap others inside 
it. It ought to be like a big cloak that you 
have on on a cold night, while the shivering 
person next to you has none. If you don’t 
make use of your goodness, what is the 
good of it? 

Mrs. Clifford. 


SYMPATHY 


In the heart’s great struggle what we want 
is sympathy, not companionship. We must 
be alone; yet not so alone as to lose the 
sense of love at hand. 


The first thing you should procure, after 


faith, is a good friend. 
Arabic. 


I hold myself indebted to any one from 
whose enlightened understanding another 
ray of knowledge communicates to mine. 
Really to inform the mind is to correct and 
to enlighten the heart. 

Junius. 
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OUR NEED OF LOVE 


We love to love, we live to love; it is the 
heart’s food and nourishment, and the soul’s 
highest happiness and bliss; some other 
being must be blended with our own, else 
our existence is objectless, our natures un- 
availing; no human power or ingenuity can 
invent or suggest any lasting means of satis- 
faction without this elixir of life, which 
sweetens, sustains, and perpetuates it; the 
bosom which does not feel it is cold; the 
mind which does not conceive it is dull; the 
philosophy which rejects it is false; and 
the only true religion in the world has pure, 
reciprocal, and undying love for its basis. 


Acton. 


VIRTUES 


The purest and grandest beauty (far be- 
yond that of the fairest flower, and high 
above Nature’s noblest work) is of the mind 
and soul, that labour to enlarge our humble 
course; by no defiance or heroism, or even 
conscious teaching, but by patience, cheer- 
fulness and modesty, truth, simplicity, and 
loving-kindness. 

R. D. Blackmore. 
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The Harmonies of: Life 


OUR DAILY DUTY 


It is our daily duty to consider that in all 
circumstances of life, pleasurable, painful or 
otherwise, the conduct of every human being 
affects, more or less, the happiness of others, 
especially of those in the same house; and 
that as life is made up, for the most part, 
not of great occasions, but of small, every- 
day moments, it is the giving to those mo- 
ments their greatest amount of peace, pleas- 
antness and security, that contributes most 
to the sum of human good. Be peaceable. 
Be cheerful. Be true. 

Leigh Hunt. 


O Thou that sit’st in Heaven, and see’st 
My deeds without, my thoughts within, 
Be Thou my prince, be Thou my priest— 
Command my soul and cure my sin: 
How bitter my afflictions be 
I care not so I rise to Thee. 

Quarles. 
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THE SUMMIT OF OUR TIME 


All common things, each day’s events 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


‘cece, H.W. Longtellow. 


Do not gaze backward, nor pause to con- 
template anxiously what is in front, but 
move. If you are faithful, God will carry 
you through. Work, and you shall believe. 
Do, and you shall know. You will be 
guided to the best convictions by being 
heartily engaged in an obedient service. 


O. B. Frothingham. 


THE HIGHER VISION 


Nay, falter not—’tis an assured good 

To seek the noblest—’tis your only good 

Now you have seen it; for that higher 
vision 

Poisons all meaner choice for evermore. 


George Eliot. 
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THE QUALITY OF THE DAY 


It is someting to be able to paint a par- 
ticular picture, or to carve a statue, and so 
to make a few objects beautiful; but it is 
far more glorious to carve and paint the very 
atmosphere and medium through which we 
look, which morally we can do. To affect 
the quality of the day, that is the highest 
of arts. 

H.Thoreau. 


Let be thy wail, and help thy fellow men, 
And make thy gold thy vassal, not thy king; 
Ana filing free alms into the beggar’s bowl, 
And send the day into the darken’d heart, 
And more—think well. Do well will follow 
thought. 
Tennyson. 


Greatly begin! though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime ;— 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 


J.R. Lowell. 


He trespasses against his duty who sleeps 
upon his watch, as well as he that goes over 


to the enemy. 
Edmund Burke. 
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DUTY 


Not for a soul like thine, the calm 
Of selfish ease and joys of sense; 
But duty, more than crown or palm, 
Its own exceeding recompense. 
Go up and on, thy day well done, 
Its morning promise well fulfilled, 


Arise to triumphs yet unwon, 
To holier tasks that God has willed. 


J.G. Whittier. 


Judge not, the working of his brain 

And of his heart thou canst not see; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

In God’s pure light may only be 

A scar brought from some well-won field— 
Where thou would’st only faint and yield. 


A.A. Procter. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Some silent laws our hearts will make, 
Which they shall long obey; 

We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 


Werdsworth. 
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COUNTING THE COST 


Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 

And in the morning what thou hast to do; 

Dress and undress thy soul; mark the decay 

And growth of it; if with thy watch that 
too 

Be down, then wind up both; since we shall 
be 

Most surely judged, make thy accounts agree. 


G. Herbert. 


Find your purpose and fling your life out 
to it; and the loftier your purpose is, the 
more sure you will be to make the world 
richer with every enrichment of yourself. 


Phillips Brooks. 


When death, the great reconciler, has come, — 
it is never our tenderness we repent of, but 
our severity. 

George Eliot. 


If your eye is on the Eternal, your intel- 
lect will grow, and your opinions and actions 
will have a beauty which no learning or 
combined advantages of other men can rival. 


R.W. Emerson. 
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BEING AND DOING 


Be, and not seem. Let us acquiesce. Let 
us take our bloated nothingness out of the 
path of divine circuits. Let us lie low in the 
Lord’s power, and learn that truth alone 
makes rich and great. 

R.W. Emerson. 


No thought, no word, no act of man ever 
dies. They are as immortal as his own soul. 
Somewhere in this world he will meet their 
fruits in part; somewhere in the future life 
he will meet their gathered harvest. 


Life is a casket not precious in itself, but 
valuable in proportion to what fortune, or 
industry, or virtue has placed within it. 


W.S.Landor. 


True charity, a plant divinely nursed, 

Fed by the love from which it rose at first, 

Thrives against hope, and in the rudest scene 

Storms but enliven its unfading green: 

Its fruits on earth, its growth above the 
skies. 


W. Cowper. 
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TRUTHFULNESS 


Lie not; but let thy heart be true to God, 
Thy mouth to it, thy actions to them both: 
Cowards tell lies, and those that fear the rod; 
The stormy-working soul spits lies and froth. 
Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most grows two 
thereby. 
; G. Herbert. 


Standing on what too long we bore, 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 
A path to higher destinies. 
Nor deem the irrevocable past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
- speklee nobler we attain. 
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Happiness is reflective like the light of 
Heaven; and every countenance bright with 
smiles, and glowing with innocent enjoyment, 
is a mirror transmitting to others the rays of 
2 supreme and ever-shining benevolence. 


W. Irving. 
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WORDS! WORDS! WORDS! 


Words are mighty, words are living: 
Serpents with their venomous stings, 
Or bright angels crowding round us, 
With heaven’s light upon their wings: 
Every word has its own spirit, 
True or false that never dies; 
Every word man’s lips have uttered 
Echoes in God’s skies. 
A. A. Procter. 


Govern the lips 
As they were palace doors, the King within; 
Tranquil and fair and courteous be all words 
Which from that presence win. 


Edwin Arnold. 


In the morning fix thy good purpose; and 
at night examine thyself what thou hast 
done, how thou hast behaved thyself in word, 
deed, and thought. 

Thomas a Kempis. 


I will look straight out— 

See things—not try to evade them. 

Fact shall be fact for me, and the truth the 
truth forever. 


A. H, Clough. 
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HUMANITY 


Man is dear to man; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have 

been 
Themselves the fathers and the dealers-out 
Of some small blessings—have been kind to 
such 
As needed kindness—for this single cause, 
That we have all of us one human heart. 


Wordsworth. 


The best things in the divine life, as in the 
natural, will not come to us merely for the 
asking; true prayer is the whole strength of 
the whole man going out after his needs, and 
the real secret of getting what you want in 
heaven, as on earth, lies in the fact that you 
give your whole heart to it, or you cannot 
adequately value it when you get it. 


R. Collyer. 


Things which never could have made aman 
happy, develop a power to make him strong. 
Strength and not happiness, or rather only 
that happiness which comes by strength, is 
the end of human living. 

Phillips Brooks. 
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OUR EARTHLY LIVING 


No doubt even the angels have errands and 
tasks given to them which in themselves 
would be hard, but which become easy, a 
delight, because they are accepted as parts of 
the will of God for them. This is the great 
secret of joy in service. ... The angels fly 
swiftly on the errands on which they are 
sent, doing with equal alacrity the most 
stupendous thing and the smallest ministries. 
It is told in the Koran that Gabriel was once 
sent eastward to save King Solomon from the 
sin of pride, and at the same time to help a 
toiling, weary ant to get home to her people 
with her load of food. So it is ever in 
heaven—the will of God is done with joy. 
It consists in happy activities, in joyous 
services. It is this heavenly standard that 
is set for our earthly living. 


Dr.J.R. Miller. 


It is not difficult to get away into retire- 
ment, and there live upon your own convic- 
tions; nor is it difficult to mix with men 
and follow their convictions; but to enter 
into the world, and there live firmly and 
fearlessly according to your own conscience, 
that is Christian greatness. 


LW. Robertson. 
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THE GIFTS OF HEAVEN. 


Whence except from out of heaven, 
Are the moulds of greatness given, 
And the beautiful creations, 

And the song-like visitations, 

Of high thoughts, wherewith we borrow 
Grandeur out of love and sorrow. 


F.. Faber. 


Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 


H.W. Longtellow. 


Good to forgive; 

Best to forget! 
Living, we fret; 

Dying, we live. 
Fretless and free, 

Soul, clap thy pinion! 
Earth have dominion, 

Body, o’er thee. 

k. Browning. 
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WORK AND KNOWLEDGE 


Get knowledge all you can; and the more 
you get, the more you breathe upon its nearer 
heights their invigorating air and enjoy the 
widening prospect, the more you will know, 
and feel, how small is the elevation you have 
reached in comparison with the immeasurable 
altitudes that yet remain unscaled. Le 
thorough in all you do, and remember that, 
though ignorance often may be innocent, 
pretension is always despicable. Quit you 
like men, be strong, and the exercise of your 
strength to-day will give you more strength 
to-morrow. (Work onwards, and work up- 
wards; and may the blessing of the Most 
High soothe your cares, clear your vision, 
and crown your labours with reward. 


W.E. Gladstone. 


The loss of time is the most hopeless and 
absolute loss we can sustain. Fortune may 
return after having taken her flight. But our 
hurried years can never come back to us from 
the grave. ... There is but one point at 
which time is entirely in our power, and 
in submission to our will. That is at its 
beginnings. 

S. P. Herron. 
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THE ANGEL LIFE 


And every disclosure of heavenly existence 
that is made to us shows us life without one 
trace of selfishness, earnestly devoted to the 
service of others. Angel life is very pure, 
holy and blessed, and yet these celestial 
beings, the angels, find their employment in 
serving. It is their joy to minister, not 
to be ministered unto. If we would be as 
the angels, we must have the same spirit. 


Dr. R.J.Miller. 


THE AIRS OF HEAVEN, 


I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odours haunt my dreams; 
And stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armour that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touch’d, and turned to finest air. 


Tennyson. 
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THE SUM OF HAPPINESS 


Opportunities for doing greatly seldom 
occur—life is made up of infinitesimals. If 
you compute the sum of happiness in any 
given day, you will find that it was com- 
posed of small attentions, kind looks, which 
made the heart swell, and stirred into health 
that sour, rancid film of misanthropy which 
is apt to coagulate on the stream of inward 
life, as surely as we live in heart apart from 


our fellow-creatures. 
FLW. Robertson. 


There are nettles everywhere, 
But smooth green grasses are more common 
still ; 


The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud. 
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Rise, for the day is passing, 

And you lie dreaming on; 

The others have buckled their armour, 
And forth to fight have gone; 

A place in the ranks awaits you, 

Each man has some part to play; 

The past and the future are nothing 
In the face of the stern to-day. 


A.A. Procter, 
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ACTIONS 


No action, whether foul or fair, 
Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 
A record, written by fingers ghostly 
As a blessing, or a curse, and mostly 
In the greater weakness or greater strength, 
Of the acts which follow it, till at length 
The wrongs of ages are redressed, 
And the — of God made manifest. 


fo sea F H.W. Longtellow. 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower,—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Tennyson. 


When the hour of trouble comes to the 
mind or the body, or when the hour of death 
comes, that comes to high and low, then it 
is not what we have done for ourselves, but 
what we have done for others, that we think 
on most pleasantly. 
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Sir W. Scott. 
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THE HEART OF THE DAY 


We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides. 
But tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d. 
With aching hands and bleeding feet, 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return, 
All we have built do we discern. 


Matthew Arnold. 


Others are affected by what I am and say 
and do. And these others have also their 
sphere of influence. So that a single act of 
mine may spread in widening circles through 
a nation or humanity. 

W.E. Channing. 


It is every man’s duty to discipline and 
guide himself with God’s help... . Guided 
by the good example and good works of 
others, we must yet rely mainly upon our 
own efforts. 

S. Smiles. 


WORK 


Be sure no earnest work 
Of any honest creature, howbeit weak, 
Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails so much, 
It is not gathered as a grain of sand 
To enlarge the sum of human action used 
For carrying out God’s ends. No creature 

works 

So ill, observe, that therefore he’s cashiered. 
The honest man must stand and work, 
The woman also—otherwise she drops 
At once below the dignity of man, 
Accepting serfdom. Free men freely work. 
Whoever fears God, fears to sit at ease. 


R. Browning. 


Remember the power of indirect influences ; 
those which distil from a life, not from a 
sudden, brilliant effort. The former never 
fail; the latter often. There is good done 
of which we can never predicate the when or 
where. It lies in the invisible influence on 
character which He alone can read who 
counted the seven thousand nameless ones 


in Israel. 
FW. Robertson. 
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PROSPERITY 


Prosperity is a great teacher; but adver 
sity is a greater, Possession pampers the 
mind; privation trains and strengthens it. 

WP. Haslitt, 


A man’s best things are nearest hin, 
Lie clase about his feet; 

Té is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet. 

For flowers that grow our hands beneath 
We struggle and aspire, — 

Our hearts must die, except they breathe 
The air of fresh Desire. 

Lord Houghion, 


Though days to come may often be 
With burdens crowded fall for me; 
Though hope deferred may cast a shade 
Across my spirit, undismayed 

TH meet them one by one, for through 
Such days He brought me hitherto, 


Mf, &. Sangster, 


Tt takes a good many shovolfulls of earth 
to bury the truth. 


Sars Proverd, 
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REGRETS 


Thero is such a thing as noble regrot, and 
thore is one which is ignoblo, for there may 
bo virtue and vico oven in a momory, Be 
ware of “chowing the cud" of part wrong 
doing. 

PW. Darnton, 


Lt seoms to mo wo can nover give up long 
ing and wishing while we are thoroughly 
alive. There are certain things we feel to 
bo beautiful and good, and we must hunger 
after thom, 

George Lulot, 


Noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger, 
And conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
oe No longer. 
t SY. > yf Re” HW. Longleltow, 


Bo what thou seemest; live thy creed, 
Hold up to earth the torch divine, 

Be what thou prayest to be made; 
Let the great Master's steps be thine, 


1. Bonar. 
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TEST OF CHARACTER 


The greatest test of character is to be 
found in what is common rather than in 
what is extraordinary. It is easier for the 
soldier to be faithful in the rush of battle, 
when sustained by a catching enthusiasm, 
than to maintain a high tone of consistent 
principle under the many trials of daily 
drill. 


Norman Macleod. 


You must love, in order to understand love. 
One act of charity will teach us more of the 
love of God than a thousand sermons. One 
of unselfishness, of real self-denial, will tell 
us more of the meaning of the Epiphany than 
whole volumes on theology. 


FW. Robertson. 


Next to the immediate guidance of God by 
His Spirit, the council and encouragement of 
virtuous and enlightened friends afford the 
most powerful aid in the encounter of temp- 
tation and in the career of duty, but it be- 
longs only to a union founded on religion to 
continue through an endless duration. 


Robert Hall. 
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MEETING JOY 


We seldom meet with joy and delight by 
appointment, but unexpectedly they smile on 
us their sudden welcome round some old 
corner of life. 

Miss Palmer. 


What thou hast in store 

This coming year, I do not stop to ask; 
Enough if day by day there dawns before 
Me my appointed task. 


I seek not great things, 
For I have learned how vain such seeking is; 
But let me seek Thy will, O King of Kings, 
And find therein my bliss. 

O. £. Fuller. 


Every yesterday is talking to, instructing 
to-day. ....We live in, and because of, 
yesterdays. Their life enters into ours. Not 
only yesterdays speak to to-day, but what 
yesterday says decides what to-day is. He 
lives well and wisely who has the speech of 
each day as it goes, who hears and heeds the 
voice it utters. 


J.F.W.Ware. 
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ACTIONS 


Great actions are not always true sons of 
great and mighty resolutions, but sometimes 
fail, and in their stead fortune and cowardice 
succeed. 

EZ. Butler. 


Neither let mistakes nor wrong directions, 
of which every man, in his studies and else- 
where, falls into many, discourage you. There 
is precious instruction to be got by finding 
we were wrong. Let a man try faithfully, 
manfully to be right; he will grow daily 
more and more right. 

I. Carlyle. 


It makes the mind very free when we give 
up wishing, and only think of bearing what 
is laid upon us, and doing what is given us 
to do. 

George Eliot. 


Each man’s life 

The outcome of his former living is; 

The by-gone wrongs bring forth sorrows and 
woes. 

The by-gone right breeds bliss. 


Edwin Arnold. 
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LIFE 


A man’s life is a tower, with a staircase 
of many steps, that, as he toileth upward, 
crumble successively behind him; no going 
back, the past is an abyss; no stopping, for 
the present perisheth; but ever hasting on, 
precarious on the foothold of to-day. 


Martin Tupper. 


If peace be in the heart, 

The wildest winter storm is full of solemn 
beauty, 

The midnight lightning-flash but shows the 
path of duty, 

Hach living creature tells some new and 
joyous story, 

The very trees and stones all catch a ray of 


glory, 
If peace be in the heart. 


C.F. Richardson. 


Whoever is satisfied with what he does, 
has reached his culminating point—he will 
progress no more. Man’s destiny is to be 
not dissatisfied, but for ever unsatisfied. 

FW. Robertson. 
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THE CANOPY OF LOVE 


Let all men know that all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 

As broad as the blue sky above; 
Let all men count it true that love, 

Blessing—not cursing—rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 


Richard C.Trench. 


Nor can I count him happiest who has never 

Been forced with his own hand his chains to 
sever, 

And for himself find out the way divine; 

He never knew the aspirer’s glorious pains, 

He never earned the struggle’s priceless gains. 


J.R. Lowell, 


The very difficulties of life, of which we 
are so apt to complain, are converted into the 
means of that discipline, that self-improve- 
ment, which is the great end of life. Let a 
man’s present desires be met and satisfied 
without any exertion on his part, and he 
would be content to remain as he is. Progress 
is the child of struggle, and struggle is the 
child of difficulty. 


James Walker. 
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THE LOOM OF LIFE 


We sleep, but the loom of life never stops; 
and the pattern which was weaving when the 
sun went down, is weaving when it comes up 
to-morrow. 

H.W. Beecher. 


A sacred burden is the life ye bear. 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 


F.A. Kemble. 


Through sorrow and through loss, by toil 
and prayer, 
Saints won the starry crowns which now 
they wear; 
And by the bitter ministry of pain, 
Grievous and harsh, but oh! not sent in vain, 
Found their eternal gain. 
W.H. Burleigh. 


Adversity is like the period of the former 
and of the latter rain—cold, comfortless, un- 
friendly to man and to animal; yet from 
that season have their birth the flower and 
the fruit. 


Sir W. Scott. 
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WORLDLY JOY 


Worldly joy is like the songs the peasants 
sing, full of melodies and sweet airs. Chris- 
tian joy has its sweet airs, too; but they 
are augmented to harmonies, so that he who 
has it goes to heaven, not to the voice of 
a single flute, but to that of a whole band 
of instruments, discoursing wondrous music. 


H.W. Beecher. 


Be not discouraged, or out of humour, 
because practice falls short of precept in 
some particulars. If you happen to be 
beaten, come on again, and be glad if most 
of your acts are worthy of human nature. 
Love that to which you return, and do not 
go like a schoolboy to his master, with an 
ill will. 

Marcus Aurelius. 


If I do what I may in earnest, I need not 
mourn if I work no great work on the earth. 
To help the growth of a thought that 
struggles towards the light; to brush with 
gentle hand the earth stain from the white 
of one snowdrop—such be my ambition! 


G. Macdonald. 
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SOUL HOUSES 


We are all building asoul house; yet, with 
what different architecture and what various 
care. 


H.W. Beecher. 


We would have inward peace, 

Yet will not look within; 

We would have misery cease, 

Yet will not cease from sin; 

We want all pleasant ends, but will use 
no harsh means. 

We do not what we ought, 

What we ought not we do; 

And lean upon the thought 

That chance will bring us through; 

But our own acts, for good or ill, are 
mightier powers. 

Matthew Arnold. 


God has placed no being in a barren soil; 
no one where he may not find the elements of 
immortal life; none where, through perfect 
fidelity to its condition, its roots may not 
reach out to embrace the earth, and spread 
out branches and leaves to heal and over- 
shadow it. 

NV. A. Staples. 
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TRIVIAL TASKS 


The most trivial tasks can be accomplished 
in a noble, gentle, regal spirit, which over- 
rides and puts aside all petty, paltry feelings 
and which elevates all little things. 


Dean Stanley. 


Never lose an opportunity of seeing any- 
thing beautiful. ... Welcome it in every 
fair face, every fair sky, every fair flower, 
and thank Him for it, who is the fountain 
of all loveliness, and drink it simply and 
earnestly with all your eyes; it isa charmed 
draught, a cup of blessing. 

C. Kingsley. 


Life is a business, not good cheer; 
Ever in wars. 

The sun still shineth there or here, 
Whereas the stars 

Watch on advantage to appear. 

O that I were an orange tree— 
That busy plant; 

Then I should ever laden be, 
And never want 

Some fruit for him that dresseth me. 


G. Herbert. 
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FAILURE AND SUCCESS 


It is a very old and very true saying that 
failure is the only high road to success. 


R.L. Stevenson. 


Think what itis to be full of love to every 
creature, to be frightened at nothing, to be 
sure that all things will turn to good, not to 
mind pain, because it is our Father’s will; 
to know that nothing could part us from 
God who loves us, and who fills our souls 
with peace and joy, because we are sure that 
whatever He wills is holy, just and good. 


George Eliot. 


Without joy we are a member out of joint. 
We can do nothing well without joy, and 
a good conscience, which is the ground of joy. 


Sibbes. 


The very society of joy redoubles it; so 
that whilst it lights upon my friend it re- 
bounds upon me, and the brighter his candle 
burns the more easily will it light mine. 


R. South. 
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WRONGS, KIND & UNKIND 


The great difference is between kind and 
unkind wrongs, not between meant and un- 
meant wrongs. Wery few people really mean 
to do wrong—in a deep sense. They only 
don’t know what they are about. 


J. Ruskin. 


Be not anxious about to-morrow. Do to- 
day’s duty, fight to-day’s temptation; and 
do not weaken and distract yourself by look- 
ing forward to things which you cannot see, 
and could not understand if you saw them. 
Enough for you that the God for whom you 
fight is just and merciful; for He rewardeth 
every maz according to his work. 


C. Kingsley. 


It may not be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripened field; 

Nor ours to hear, on summer eves, 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves. 
Yet, where our duty’s task is wrought 
In unison with love’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatsoe’er is willed is done. 


J.G. Whittier. 
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HOPE 


We live on hope all our lives; and even 
when Death calls, we obey his summons, 
hoping still. 


The night has a thousand eyes 
And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 
The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one, 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 
Bourdillon. 


Little joys refresh us constantly, like 
housebread, and never bring disgust; and 
great ones, like sugarbread, briefly often 
bring satiety. 

J.P. Richter. 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife: 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name! 


Sir W. Scott. 
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IDLENESS 


Idleness is costly without being a luxury. 
It is hard work for those who are not used 
to it, and dull work for those that are. 


Horace Smith. 


Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged 
birds; 

You can’t do that way when you're flying 
words. 

“Careful with fire” is good advice, we 
know; 

“Careful with words” is ten times doubly 
so. 

Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall 
back dead, 

But God Himself can’t kill them when 
they’re said. 

Will Carleton. 


And all is well, though faith and form 
Be sunder’d in the night of fear; 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 


Tennyson. 
This restless world 


Is full of chances, which by habit’s power, 
To learn to bear is easier than to shun. 


Armstrong. 
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CHARACTER 


Search thy own heart. What paineth thee 
In others, in thyself may be; 

All dust is frail, all flesh is weak; 

Be thou the true man thou dost seek. 


J.G. Whittier. 


What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 


R. Browning. 


The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest; 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honour hath humility. 


James Montgomery. 


Thou must be true thyself 

If thou the truth would teach; 
Thy zeal must overflow if thou 

Another’s soul would’st reach. 
It needs the overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 


H. Bonar. 
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SACRIFICE AND SERVICE 


At the end of life we shall not be asked 
how much pleasure we had in it, but how 
much service we gave in it; not how full it 
was of success, but how full it was of sacri- 
fice; not how happy we were, but how help- 
ful we were; not how much ambition was 
gratified, but how love was served. 


Hugh Black. 


I can but lift the torch 
Of reason in the dusky cave of life, 
And gaze on this great miracle, the world, 
Adorning He who made, and makes, and is. 


Tennyson. 


Work for some good, be it ever so lowly; 
Work for some hope, be it ever so lowly; 
Work! for all labour is noble and holy! 


Rev. Newman Hall. 


He that climbs the tall tree has won right to 
the fruit; 
He that leaps the wide gulf shall prevail 
in his suit. 
Sir W. Scott. 
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LOVE AND LIGHT 


Greatness and goodness are not means, but 
ends. 
Hath he not always treasures, always 
friends, 
The great, good man? Three treasures— 
love and light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infants’ 
breath; 
And three firm friends, more sure than day 
or night— 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 


S. 7. Coleridge. 


He only is advancing in life whose heart 
is getting softer, whose blood warmer, whose 
pulse quicker, whose spirit is entering into 


living peace. 
J. Ruskin. 


The woof of life is dark, but it is shot 


with a warp of gold. 
FW. Robertson. 


Swect are the thoughts that savour of content, 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown. 


R. Greene. 
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THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE 


Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other, and scarcely in that; 
for it is true we may give advice, but we 
cannot give conduct. They that will not be 
counselled cannot be helped. If you do not 
hear reason she will rap your knuckles. 


Dr. Franktin. 


It requires strength and courage to swim 
against the stream, while any dead fish can 
float with it. 


S. Smiles. 


Manners are of more importance than laws; 
upon them, in a great measure, laws depend. 


£. Burke. 


WORK 


To make some nook of God’s creation a 
little fruitfuller, better, more worthy of God; 
to make some human hearts a little wiser, 
manfuller, happier, more blessed, less ac- 
cursed! It is the work of a God. 


L. Carlyle. 
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TROUBLE 


God wills that we have sorrows here, 
And we will share it; 
Whisper thy sorrow in my ear, 
That I may also bear it. 
If anywhere our trouble seems 
To find an end, 
*Tis in the fairy land of dreams, 
Or with a friend. 
Tennyson. 


RANDOM WORDS 


Oh, many a shaft, at random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant! 

And many a word at random spoken, 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken. 


Sir W. Scott. 


THINGS THAT ARE LOVELY 


Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things. 


St. Paul. 
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THE RAINBOW 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it when I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die. 
Wordsworth. 


When thou wishest to delight thyself, 
think of the virtues of those who live with 
thee. 

Marcus Aurelius. 


Music is a kind of inarticulate speech, 
which leads us to the edge of the infinite, 
and lets us for moments gaze into it. 


TL. Carlyle. 


BEING TRUE 


Let people’s tongues and actions be what 
they will, my business is to be good; and 
I make the same speech to myself that a 
piece of gold or an emerald or purple should 
—“Let people talk and act as they please, 
I must be an emerald, and keep my colour.” 


Marcus Aurelius. 
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A FRIEND'S HAND 


The shadow of his presence made my world 
a paradise. All familiar things he touched, 
all common words he spoke, became to me 
like forms and sounds of a diviner world. 


P. B. Shelley. 


Passion or sensation—it is not less sensa- 
tion we want, but more. ‘The ennobling 
difference between one man and another is 
precisely in this—that one feels more than 


another. 
J. Ruskin. 


Nor even the tenderest heart and next our 
own 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and 
sigh. 
J. Keble. 


The man who can’t make a mistake can’t 


make anything. 
Abraham Lincoln. 


For thee hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 
Look how thou let it 
Slip empty away. " 
_., Goethe., 
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PRAISE 


All true art is praise—the praise of some- 
thing that you love. It may be only the 
praise of a shell or a stone; it may be the 
praise of a hero; it may be the praise of 
God. 

J. Ruskin. 


Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away! 
How a sound shall quicken content to bliss, 
Or a breath suspend the blood’s best play, 
And life be a proof of this! 
R. Browning. 


Ever the richest, tenderest glow, 
Sets round the autumnal sun— 
But then sight fails: no heart can know 
The bliss when life is done. 
J. Keble. 


OLD FRIENDS 


Make new friends, but keep the old; 
Those are silver, these are gold, 
Brow may wrinkle, hair grow grey: 
True friendship never knows decay. 


Anon. 
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GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY 


It is a noble thing when a man grows old 
retaining something of youthful freshness 
and fervour. Itisa fine thing to ripen with- 
out shrivelling, to reach the calmness of age, 
yet keep the warm heart and ready sympathy 
of youth. ' 

A.K.H. Boyd. 


BUT FOR A DAY 


Mute, the camel labours with the heaviest 
load, 

And the wolf dies in silence—nor bestowed 

In vain should such examples be; if they, 

Things of ignoble and of savage mould, 

Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 

May temper it to bear,—it is but for a day. 


Lord Byron. 


DARE TO BE TRUE 


Do not be laughed into doing that which 
you know to be wrong. Be modest and 
humble, but ever respect yourself. Remem- 
ber who and what you are, and that it is 


your duty to excel. } 
Lord Beaconsheld. 
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DEGENERATION; 


As soon as a man becomes satisfied with 
himself and with what he has done, he has 
ceased to improve, and has begun to degener- 
ate. 

George Eliot. 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


Wordsworth. 


The gay at heart may wander to the skies, 
And harps be found them, and a branch of 
palm 
Be put into their hands. 
Sir A. Helps. 


The more intellectual people are, the more 
originality they see in other men. To com- 
monplace people all men are much alike. 


Pascal. 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 


A. Pope. 
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STICK TO YOUR TASK 


Such is the world. Understand it, despise 
it, love it. Cheerfully hold on thy way 
through it with thine eyes on higher lode- 


stars. 
T. Carlyle. 


The golden moments in the stream of life 
rush past us, and we see nothing but sand; 
the angels come to visit us, and we only 
know them when they are gone. 


George Eliot. 


EACH DAY 


A little work, a little play, 

To keep us going, and so good-day! 

A little warmth, a little light 

Of love’s bestowing—and so good-night. 

A little fun, to match the sorrow 

Of each day’s growing—and so good-morrow. 


De Maurier. 


It is best to love wisely, no doubt; but to 
love foolishly is better than not to be able 


to love at all. 
W.M.Thackeray. 
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NOTHING IS 1N VAIN 


In God’s world, for those who are in 
earnest, there is no failure. No work truly 
done, no word earnestly spoken, no sacrifice 
freely made, was ever made in vain. 


F.W. Robertson. 


Beauty is God’s handwriting, a wayside 
sacrament: welcome it, then, in every fair 
face, every fair sky, every fair flower, and 
be sure that yet gayer meadows, and yet 
bluer skies, await thee in the world to come. 


C. Kingsley. 


In all things throughout the world, the 
men who look out for the crooked will see the 
crooked, and the men who look for the 
straight will see the straight. 


Every day that is born into this world 
comes like a burst of music, and sings itself 
all day through, and thou shall make of it 
a dance, a dirge, or a life march, as thou 
wilt. 


T. Carlyle, 
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DO IT NOW. 


I expect to pass through this world but 
once. Any good work, therefore, any kind- 
ness, or any service I can render to any soul 
of man or animal, let me do it now! Let 
me not neglect or defer it, for I shall not 
pass this way again. 

T. Carlyle. 


TIME IS FLEETING 


Seize then the minutes as they pass; the 
woof of life is thought; warm up the col- 
ours, let them glow by fire or fancy fraught. 
Live to some purpose, make thy life a gift 
of use to thee—a joy, a good, a golden 
hope, a heavenly argosy. 


S. 7. Coleridge. 


TOWARDS THE LIGHT 


We rejoice in life because it seems to be 
carrying us somewhere; because its darkness 
seems to be rolling on towards light, and 
even its pain to be moying onward to a 
hidden joy. We bear with incompleteness, 
because of the completion which is prophesied 
and hoped for. 

Phillips Brooks. 
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NOTHING IS IN VAIN 


Dreams pass; work remains. They tell us 
that not a sound has ever ceased to vibrate 
through space; that not a ripple has ever 
been lost upon the ocean. Much more is if 
true that not a true thought, nor a pure re- 
solve, nor a loving act has ever gone forth in 


vain. 
F.W. Robertson. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The higher must always come through the 
loss and death of the lower. Manhood can 
only be gained by the giving up of child- 
hood. If the office and life-work are ever to 
be reached, the nursery must be left behind. 
The blossom must die before there can be 
any fruit. 

M.J. Savage. 


TRUE HEART 


Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving; 
"Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green, or skies to be blue— 
Tis the natural way of living! 


J.R. Lowell, 
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THE MUSIC OF OUR SOULS 


There are some men and women in whose 
company we are always at our best. All the 
best stops in our nature are drawn out by 
their intercourse, and we find a music in our 
souls never there before. 

H. Drummond. 


There was a Star danced, 
And under that I was born. 


Shakespeare. 


Beyond all wealth, honour, or even health, 
is the attachment we form to noble souls; 
because to become one with the good, gener- 
ous, and true, is to become in a measure 
good, generous, and true ourselves. 


Dr. Arnold. 


MISTAKES 


When you make a mistake, don’t look back 
atit long. Take the reason of the thing into 
your own mind, and then look forward. 
Mistakes are lessons of wisdom... . The 
past cannot be changed. The future is yet 
in your power. 

Hugh White. 
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Be not diverted from your duty by any 
idle reflections the silly world may make 
upon you, for their censures are not in your 
power, and consequently should not be any 
part of your concern. 

Epictetus. 


I tell you—it may be for the hundredth 
time, but it is the very truth—that this is 
the working day; that this is the watching 
hour, and that our supreme duty is to work 
until the day is done and darkness falls upon 
the field; to watch until the hour is ended. 


Raleigh. 


To live for others, to suffer for others, is 
the inevitable condition of our being. To 
accept the situation gladly is to find it 
crowned with its own joy. 

Westcott. 


Do not dare to live without some clear 
intention toward which your living shall be 
bent. Mean to be something with all your 
might. 


Phillips Brooks. 
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The Voice of Wisdom 


DAILY GRATITUDE 


Thank God every morning when you get 
up that you have something to do that day 
which must be done, whether you like it 
or not. 

Being forced to work, and forced to do 
your best, will breed in you temperance and 
self-control, diligence and strength of will, 
cheerfulness and content, and a hundred vir- 
tues which the idle will never know. 


C. Kingsley. 


COURAGE OF SPIRIT 


Do not cheat thy heart, and tell her, 
“Grief will pass away; 

Hope for fairer things to-morrow, 
And forget to-day.” 

Tell her, if you will, that sorrow 
Need not come in vain; 

Tell her that the lesson taught her 
Far outweighs the pain. 
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THE SUNSHINE OF PRAISE 


If you see anything that is worthy of 
praise, speak of it. Even if you cannot do 
a worthy deed yourself, commend one who 
does. Praise is a power for good; both God 
and man prize it. No prayer is complete 
without praise. The best worker for his 
fellows who fails to give praise fails of 
doing as well as he can. Mrs. Stowe states 
the truth effectively when she says: “ Praise 
is sunshine; it warms, it inspires, it pro- 
motes growth: blame and rebuke are rain 
and hail; they beat down and bedraggle, 
even though they may at times be necessary.” 
Do we do our part in giving praise? 


Our anger and impatience often prove more 
mischievous than the things about which we 
are angry and impatient. 


Marcus Aurelius. 


Some relaxation is necessary to people of 
every degree; the head that thinks, and the 
hand that labours, must have some little 
time to recruit their diminished powers. 

Gilpin. 
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A MOTHERS LOVE 


Who can fathom the depth of a mother’s 
love? No friendship so pure, so devoted; 
the wild storm of adversity and the bright 
sunshine of prosperity are all alike to her; 
however unworthy we may be of that affec- 
tion, a mother never ceases to love her 
erring child. Often, when alone, as we gaze 
up to the starry heaven, can we in imagina- 
tion catch a glimpse of the angels around the 
“great white throne,” and among the bright- 
est and fairest of them all is our sweet 
mother, ever beckoning us onward and up- 


ward to her celestial home. 
R. Smith. 


There are four things that come not back, 
—the spoken word, the sped arrow, the past 
life, and the neglected opportunity. 


Arabic. 


BE CHEERFUL 


Cheerfulness is a small virtue, it is true, 
but it sheds such a brightness around us in 
this life that neither dark clouds nor rain 
can dispel its happy iniluence. 

L£.V.B. Alexander. 
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A LIBRARY 


A book is not a dead thing, it is a living 
man. A library is not a mausoleum, it is 
the abode of the living. We go into our 
library and ask now Milton, now Shakes- 
peare, now Dante, now Homer, now Plato, 
now Aristotle, to talk to us. All the wise 
men of the world are on these shelves; wiser 
than they were when they lived, for now 
they are wise enough to speak for themselves 
when you want them to speak, and wise 
enough to keep silent when you want them 
to be silent. 

Lymann Abbott. 


RIGHT AND WRONG 


Right and wrong are in the nature of 
things. They are not words and phrases. 
They are in the nature of things, and if you 
transgress the laws laid down, imposed by 
the nature of things, depend upon it you 
will pay the penalty. 

John Morley. 


The failures of some will be found eter- 
nities beyond the successes of others. 


G. Macdonald. 


, 
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FAULTS 


It is great folly not to part with your own 
faults, which is possible, but to try instead 
to escape from other people’s faults, which 
is impossible. 

Marcus Aurelius. 


Nature has perfections in order to show 
that she is the image of God; and defects, 
in order to show that she is only His image. 


Pascal. 


BREVITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


The time is short. Then be thy heart a 


brother’s 
To every heart that needs thy help in 
aught; 
Soon thou may’st need the sympathy of 
others, 
The time, 
The time is short. 


H.. Butterworth. 


Live as on a mountain. . . . Let men see, 
let them know a real man who lives as he 
was meant to live. 

Marcus Aurelius. 
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PURPOSES 


Heaven... in the folded seed 
It sees the bud, and in the Will, the deed. 


D. Greenwell. 


OUR PURSUITS 


It is impossible for those who are engaged 
in low and grovelling pursuits to entertain 
noble and generous sentiments. No; their 
thoughts must always necessarily be some- 
what similar to their employments. 


Demosthenes. 


THANKSGIVING & THANKSLIVING 


Great blessings that are won with prayer 
are worn by thankfulness. Prayer and thanks 
are like the double motion of the lungs—the 
air that is sucked in in prayer is breathed 
forth again by thanks. 


Real worth is generally discovered by 
accident, and rewarded when it is beyond 
the reach of enjoyment; if it is true, honour 
flies from it; if meretricious, it frequently 
follows after it. 


James Ellis. 
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GENIUS 


Genius is no mysterious Divine afflatus, 
marking off the gifted from the rest of man- 
kind, but an inexhaustible energy, a power 
of self-limitation and self-concentration; an 
ability to bend upon the work in hand all the 
strength of the life. 

Chas. Ff. Aked. 


BROKEN RESOLUTIONS 


Be not discouraged at broken and spilled 
resolutions; but to it and to it again! 
An hour of solitude, passed in sincere and 
earnest prayer in conflict with and conquest 
over a single passion or subtle bosom sin, 
will teach us more of thought, will more 
effectually awaken the faculty and form the 
habit of reflection than a year’s study in the 
schools without them. 
S.Z. Coleridge. 


Have I done worthy work? 

Be love’s the praise; 

Set free my love, and see what love can do; 

Shown in my life—what work will spring 
from that. 


R. Browning. 
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KIND WORDS 


Kind words are the golden rivets which 
help to hold together the splintered vase of 
human happiness. 


TO-DAY IS OURS! 


All the past things are past and over, 

The tasks are done and the tears are shed; 

Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover, 

Yesterday’s wounds, that smarted and bled, 

Are healed with the healing which night has 
shed; 

Yesterday now is a part of forever, 

Bound up in a sheaf which God holds tight, 

With glad days and sad days, and bad days 
which never 

Shall visit us more with their bloom and 
their blight, 

Their fulness of sunshine, or sorrowful night. 

Let them go, since we cannot revise them, 

Cannot undo, and cannot atone; 

God in His mercy receive and forgive them; 

Only the new days are our own, 

To-day is ours, to-day alone. 


Susan Cooledge. 
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THE SEVEN INSOLUBLE RIDDLES 
OF SCIENCE 


The nature of matter and force. 
The origin of motion and change. 
The origin of life. 

The design of Nature. 

The source of consciousness. 

The origin of languages. 

The freedom of the will. 


Raymond. 
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KINDNESS 


Kindness is the music of good will to men; 
and on this harp the smallest fingers may 
play Heaven’s sweetest tunes on earth. 


It is easy to be amiable when we can have 
our own way at the same time, but to give up 
one’s own will in order to please others is 
more difficult, and is a crucial test of our 
motives. 

O. Prescott Hiller. 


A wise enemy is better than a foolish 


friend. 
Arabic. 
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WHAT THE EYE CAN DO 


A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent, 
a kind eye makes contradiction an assent, an 
enraged eye makes beauty deformed; this 
little member gives light to every other part 
about us, and I believe the story of Argus 
implies no more than that the eye is in every 
part; that is to say, every other part would 
be mutilated were not its force represented 
more by the eye than even by itself. 


/. Addison. 


FOUR QUERIES 


What are heavy? sea-sand and sorrow; 
What are brief? to-day and to-morrow; 
What are frail? spring blossoms and youth; 
What are deep? the ocean and truth. 


The lesson of the inherent sacredness of 
humanity was effectively taught by Christi- 
anity alone. 

FLW. Farrar. 


I know 
How far high failure overleaps the bounds 
Of low successes. 


L. Morris. 
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LF FORT 


And death spake solemnly: “The man whose 
will 
Though vainly strove, need never more des- 
pair, 
Since he has done—what God asked—what 
he could.” 
C.G. Duff. 


Great offices will have 
Great talents; and God gives to every man 
The virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 
That lifts him into life, and lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordain’d to fill. 


W. Cowper. 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 


G. Herbert. 


SERVICE OF LOVE 


The only service that power cannot com 
mand and money cannot buy. 
Prescott. 


Books are men’s hearts in other men’s 


hands. 
Arabic. 
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HUMAN LIFE 


It is the salvation of anoble nature to have 
some task of self-denial, some motive for self- 
sacrifice left, when all that made the daily 
burden of life endurable has passed away. 
Happy he who has habituated himself to look 
upon his whole earthly career but as a task 
of which the reward, though not given “ere, 
is as priceless as it is certain. 

I have remarked that a true delineation of 
the smallest man, and his scene of pilgrim- 
age through life, is capable of interesting the 
greatest man; that all men are to an un- 
speakable degree brothers, each man’s life 
a strange emblem of every man’s and that 
human portraits faithfully drawn are of all 
pictures the welcomest on human walls. 


TZ. Carlyle. 


The spirit in which we act is the highest 
matter. 


Goethe. 


Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed, 

Who does the best his circumstance allows; 

Does well, acts nobly: Angel could do no 
more. 


Young. 
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ENVY 


The vice of envy is not only a dangerous 
but a mean vice, for it is always a confession 
of inferiority. It may promote conduct which 
will be fruitful of wrong to others, and it 
must cause misery to the man who feels it. 
Tt will not be any the less fruitful of wrong 
and misery if, as is so often the case with evil 
motives, it adopts some high-sounding alias. 
The truth is that each one of us has in him 
certain passions and instincts, which, if they 
gain the upper hand in his soul, would mean 
that the wild beast has come uppermost in 
him. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 


There is a time in every man’s education 
when he arrives at the conviction that envy 
is ignorance; that imitation is suicide; that 
he must take himself for better or worse, as 
his portion; that though the wide universe is 
full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn 
can come to him but through his toil be- 
stowed on that plot of ground which is given 
him to till... . Trust thyself: every heart 
vibrates to that iron string. 


R.W. Emerson. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


Knowledge will stoop and lead you to the 
stars, 
And witch you with her mysteries—till 
gold 
Is a forgotten dross, and power and fame 
Toys of an hour, and woman’s careless love, 
Light as the breath that breaks it. He who 
binds 
His soul to Knowledge steals the Key of 
Heaven. 
N.P. Willis. 


VIRTUE 


Virtue is like precious odours, most frag- 
rant whon they are incensed or crushed; for 
prosperity doth best discover vice, but adver- 
sity doth best discover virtue. 

Bacon. 


If you want to disobey God, seek a place 
where He cannot see you. 
Arabic. 


Happiness is not a matter of events: it 
depends upon the tides of mind. 


Meysall. 
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BURDEN BEARING 


Bearing one another’s burdens is harder 
than bearing one’s own. But we can never 
bear another’s burdens until we make those 
burdens ours. Therefore it is that the burden 
we bear for another presses upon us with 
double weight, because we feel it for our- 
selves and for one that is dearer to us than 
self. 


Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want and wish thy pleasing presence 
still. 
Kindness, good parts, great places are the 
way 
To compass this. Find out men’s wants and 
will, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys 
go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 


G. Herbert. 


SELF-RELIANCE 


To repose calmy on the thought which is 
deepest in our bosoms, and be unmoved if 
the world will not accept it yet. 


LF .W. Robertson, 
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LOVE 


Love is an evergreen; in winter and 
summer alike it possesses the power of bud- 
ding forth. Love is an everlasting flower; 
it cannot wither, for it has within it the 
blooms of immortality. 


The longer I live, the more I am certain 
that the great difference between men—be- 
tween the feeble and the powerful, the great 
and the insignificant, is energy, invincible 
determination—a purpose once fixed, and 
then death or victory. That quality will 
do anything that can be done in this world; 
and no talents, no circumstances, no oppor- 
tunities, will make a two-legged creature 
@ man without it. 

“obs Sir DT. Fowell Buxton. 


That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it; 
This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 
R. Browning. 


Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 


J.R. Lowell. 
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MAKE HASTE 


Gather roses while they blossom; to- 
morrow is not to-day! Allow no moment to 
escape, to-morrow is not to-day. To-day is 
the opportunity for enjoyment and work. 
Knowest thou where thou wilt be to-morrow? 
Time flies swiftly away. Procrastination of 
a good deed has often brought repentance; 
to work while it is called to-day is my 
advice; time flies swiftly away. 

Gleim. 


NOBLE COURAGE 


Courage, the highest gift, that scorns to bend 

To mean devices for a sordid end. 

Courage, an independent spark from Heaven’s 
bright throne, 

By which the soul stands raised, triumphant, 
high, alone. 

Great in itself, not praises of the crowd. 

Above all vice it stoops not to be proud. 

Courage, the mighty attribute of powers 
above, 

By which those great in war are great in love. 

The spring of all brave acts is seated here, 

As falsehoods draw their sordid birth from 
fear. 


Farquhar. 
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EDUCATION 


What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to the human soul. The philo- 
sopher, the saint, and the hero,—the wise, 
the good, or the great man—very often is 
hid and concealed in a plebian which a 
proper education would have disinterred and 
brought to light. 

J. Addison. 


Sincerity and charity are as the life-blood 
in the veins of the church of which Christ 
is the Head and the Heart. 

LW. Farrar. 


The honest, earnest man must stand and 
work; the woman also. 
E.B. Berry. 


MIND YOUR SPEECH 


Put a seal upon your lips and forget what 
you have done. After you have been kind, 
after love has stolen forth into the world 
and done its beautiful work, go back into the 
shade again and say nothing about it. Love 
hides even from itself. 


H. Drummond. 
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AN OBJECT IN LIFE 


No man need hunt for his mission. His 
mission comes to him. It is nct above, it is 
not below, it is not far. The neglects of ours 
in daily, home and homely duties, these, the 
mission so rarely undertaken, constitute our 
simple, human duty—not to make happy 
human faces now and then among the chil- 
dren of misery, but to keep happy human 
faces about us all the time. 


J.F.W.Ware. 


Great principles find their proper issue in 
the faithful performance of little duties. 


FW. Farrar. 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS FOR 


Life is the goal of knowledge. All learn- 
ing has, as its ultimate aim, better living. 
Losing sight of this truth, students some- 
times become “fossils.” They are deficient 
in all-round life, and this deficiency in turn 
limits their knowledge. When what one 
knows is assiduously applied to what one 
does, the knowledge itself becomes enriched 
and expanded. To live, know; to know, live. 
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LIVING TO A PURPOSE 


He who lives without a definite purpose 
achieves no higher aim than to serve as 4 
warning to others. He is a kind of bell-buoy, 
mournfully tolled by the waves of circum- 
stance, to mark the rocks or shoals which 
are to be avoided. 


Live greatly, so thou shalt enjoy unknown 
capacities of joy. 
C. Paterson. 


Hard frost, like hard times, brings noble 
works into prominence. 


To be weak is to be miserable, doing or 
suffering. 


Miller. 


The mere lapse of years is not life. To 
eat, to drink, and sleep—to be exposed to 
darkness and the light—to pace round in the 
mill of habit, and turn thought into an 
implement of trade—this is not life—know- 
ledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, 
alone can give vitality to the mechanism of 
existence. 

James Martineau, 
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GOOD WORDS 


Good words will do more than hard 
speeches; as the sunbeams, without any 
noise, made the traveller cast off his cloak, 
which all the blustering of the wind could 
not do, but made him bind it the tighter. 


TAKE THOUGHT 


How is the work of the world to be done, 
if we take no thought? We are nowhere told 
not to take thought. We must take thought. 
What, then, are we to take thought about? 
Why, about our work. What are we not to 
take thought about? Why, about our life. 
The one is our business; the other is God’s. 


G. Macdonald. 


BE USEFUL 


The duty which no one can disclaim, the 
test which no one may evade, and the prize 
which no one will despise, are all included in 
the homely word of usefulness. 


Bishop Thorold. 


Silence is a great peacemaker. 
H.W. Longtellow. 
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AS WE LIVE 


It is not just as we take it— 
This mystical world of ours; 
Life’s field will yield, as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or flowers. 


Alice Cary. 


Envy is like the rust of iron: it wears 
away the envious. 
Arabic. 


THE SOLACE OF BOOKS 


Books to quicken the intelligence of youth, 
delight age, decorate prosperity, shelter and 
solace us in adversity, bring enjoyment at 
home, befriend us out of doors, pass the night 
with us, travel with us, go into the country 
with us. 

Cicero. 


TRUE THRIFT 


Attend no auctions if thou hast no money. 


Man, who man would be, 
Must rule the empire of himself. 


Shelley. 
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BE CHEERFUL 


If you want to be cheerful, jes’ set your 
mind on it an’ do it. Can’t none of us help 
what traits we start out in life with, but we 
kin help what we end up with. When things 
first got to goin’ wrong with me, I says, “Oh, 
Lord, whatever comes, keep me from gettin’ 
sour.” .. . Since then I’ve made it a prac- 
tice to put all my worries down in the 
bottom of my heart, then set on the lid, 
an’ smile. 

“Mrs.Wiggs.” 


I know no real worth but that tranquil 
firmness which seeks dangers by duty, and 
braves them without rashness. 

Stanislaus. 


LROE PERCEPLLION 


There appears to be a certain numbness 
about the mental organs of perception; and 
the man who is able to put things so strik- 
ingly, clearly, pithily, forcibly, glaringly, 
whether these things are religious, social, or 
political truths, as to get through that numb- 
ness, that crust of insensibility, to the quick 
of the mind and heart, must be a great man, 
an earnest man, an honest man, a good man. 

Dr. Boyd. 
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BE PATIENT 


The history of every Christian reform is 
the history of toil and watching through 
long discouragements. God tests His people 
before He blesses them. Trust through the 
dark brings triumph in the dawn. 


LL Cupler: 


If you wish for success in life, make per- 
severance your bosom friend, experience your 
wise counsellor, caution your elder brother, 
and hope your guardian genius. 


J. Addison. 


Knowledge will not be acquired without 
pains and application. It is troublesome and 
deep digging for pure waters; but when once 
you come to the spring, they rise up and meet 
you. 

Felton. 


What is good in men we should take all 
occasions to speak of, and often repeat it. 
What is evil we should make mention of but 
sparingly, and no more than is needful. 


Matthew Henry. 
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PIQUE 


At once the bitterest and most absurd 
enemy that a man can have, making men 
greater pests to society than all the criminals 
who infest it. 

Muir. 


Stately is Service accepted, but lovelier 
is Service rendered. 
Clough. 


EKarnestness means willingness to live with 
energy, though energy bring pain. The 
pain may be to other people or pain to one’s 
self. 


Truth is our only armour in all passages 
of life or death. 
R.W. Emerson. 


Home is the one place in all this world 
where hearts are sure of each other. It is 
the place of confidence. 


A CURE FOR THE BLUES 


It is a part of my religion to look well 
after the cheerfulness of life, and let the 
dismals shift for themselves. 

Louisa M. Alcott. 
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THE VISIBLE AND INVIS/BLE 


The visible is the ladder up to the in- 
visible; the temporal is but the scaffolding 
of the eternal. And when the last immaterial 
souls have climbed through this material to 
God, the scaffolding shall be taken down, 
and the earth dissolved with fervent heat— 
not because it was base, but because its 
work is done. 

Hl. Drummond. 


As you learn, teach; as you get, give; as 
you receive, distribute. 


FAITH 


It gratifies my soul to know 

That though I perish, truth is so 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 

That if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 


Clough. 


SYMPATHY 


We can do more good by our sympathy 
than by our labours. 


FW. Farrar. 
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A BROTHER'S LOVE 


Perhaps the love of brother and sister és 
the most unselfish thing in the world. They 
love, hoping for zothing in return but the 
pleasure of reciprocated affection; and so 
deep does the spirit of self-sacrifice go, that 
the one is willing to give up the other to 
another, provided by so doing the happiness 
of that other is increased. 

Ruby Ellis. 


LHE CHRIST LIFE 


He asks no taper lights, on high surrounding 
The priestly altar and the saintly grave, 
No dolorous chant, nor organ music sound- 
ing, | 
Nor incense cloudy up the twilight nave. 
For he whom Jesus loves hath truly spoken 
The higher worship which He deigns to 
bless, 
Restores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless. 


J.G,Whittier. 


He who possesses worth and intelligence, 
who is just, speaks the truth, and does what 
is his own business, him the world wiil hold 
dear. 

Dhammapada. 
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DYING 


An act which, while it has to be performed 
by the least among men, is the greatest act 
in the entire experience of the greatest. 


W. E. Gladstone. 


The cross is no longer a cross when there 
is no self to suffer under it. 


TO LEARN, PATIENCE 


Nature never hurries: atom by atom, little 
by little she achieves her work. The lesson 
one learns in fishing, yachting, hunting, or 
planting is the manner of Nature’s patience 
with the delays of wind and sun, delays of 
the seasons, bad weather, excess or lack of 
water—patience with the slowness of our 
feet, with the parsimony of our strength, 
with the largeness of sea and land we must 


traverse. 
R.W. Emerson. 


GENIUS 


Genius is only entitled to respect when it 
promotes the peace and improves the happi- 
ness of mankind. 


Earl of Essex. 
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FORGIVENESS 


A more glorious victory cannot be gained 
over another man than this, that when the 
injury began on his part, the kindness should 
begin on ours. 


Dr. Dodd. 


PATIENCE IN TRIBULATION, 


Why art thou troubled when things suc- 
ceed not as thou wouldst or desirest? Who 
is he that hath all things in his mind? 
Neither I nor thou, nor any man on earth. 
There is none in the world without some 
tribulation or perplexity, though he were 
Emperor or Pope. Who has the better lot? 
Surely he who is able to suffer something 


for God. 
Thomas 4 Kempis. 


They are idle whom the painfulness of 
action causeth to avoid those labours where- 
unto both God and nature bindeth them. 
God hath created nothing to be idle or ill- 


employed. 
Hooker. 


Think all you speak, but speak not all 


you think. 
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ENVY 


As a moth gnaws a garment, so doth envy 
consume a man. 


The correlative to loving our neighbours 
as ourselves, is hating ourselves as we hate 
our neighbours. 

O.W. Holmes. 


GOOD FOR EVIL 


The dull world has got the wrong phrase; 
it is he who resents an affront and pockets it, 
he who takes no notice lets it lic in the dirt. 


G. Macdonald. 


FERVENT IN SPIRIT 


Man in this world is like a traveller who 
is always walking towards a colder region, 
and who is, therefore, obliged to be more 
active as he goes further north. The great 
malady of the soul is cold, and in order to 
counteract this formidable illness, he must 
keep up the activity of his mind, not only 
by work, but by contact with his fellow- 
men and with the world. 

De Tocqueville. 
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RIDICULE 


It is an immense blessing to be perfectly 
callous to ridicule, or, which comes to the 
same thing, to be conscious thoroughly that 
what we have in us of noble and delicate, is 
not ridiculous to any but fools, and that, if 
fools will laugh, wise men will do well to let 
them. 

Dr. Arnold. 


PURPOSE 


No life can be pure in its purpose and strong 
in its strife 
And all Life not be purer and stronger 
thereby ! 
Lord Lytton. 


Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes 
alone; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thine 
own. 
J.G,Whittier. 


That we may not complain of what is, let 
us see God’s hand in all events; and that we 
may not be afraid of what shall be, let us 
see all events in God’s hands. 


Matthew Henry. 
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LOVE 


Death and Love are two wings which bear 
men from earth to Heaven. 


Michael Angelo. 


JOY IN TROUBLE 


Joy and woe are woven fine, 
A clothing for the soul divine; 
Under every grief and pine 
Runs a joy with silken twine. 


It is right it should be so: 

Man was made for joy and woe, 
And when this we rightly know, 
Safely through the world we go. 


W. Blake. 


EFFECT OF SELEISHNESS 


Sordid selfishness doth contract and narrow 
our benevolence, and cause us, like serpents, 
to enfold ourselves within ourselves, and to 
turn out our stings to all the world besides. 


Man’s greatest friend is his knowledge. 
His greatest enemy is his ignorance. 


Arabic. 
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THE MYSTERY OF PAIN. 


Whether it may seem paradoxical or not, 
it is a fact in our nature that, without en- 
durance, life ceases to be enjoyable; without 
pain accepted, pleasure will not be per- 
manent. A life from which everything that 
has in it the element of pain is banished, 
becomes a life not worth having—or worse, 
of intolerable tedium and disgust. 


J. Hinton. 


REFLECTION, 


The consciousness of duty performed gives 
us music at midnight. 


He that does good to another man, does 
also good to himself; not only in the con- 
sequence, but in the very act of doing it; 
for the conscience of well-doing is an ample 
reward. 

Seneca. 


Pride and humility are the two master 
powers, the two kingdoms in strife for the 
eternal possession of man. 


W. Law. 
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LIFES NOBLE CALLING 


Victory is not a name strong enough for 
such a scene (Nelson on the Battle of the 
Nile). Be inspired with the belief that life 
is a great and noble calling; not a mean 
and grovelling thing that we are to shuffle 
through as we can, but an elevated and noble 
destiny. 

W.£. Gladstone. 


HAPPINESS 


Our happiness does not consist in things, 
but in thoughts,—not so much in what we 
have as in what we are. 


WEALTH AND LABOUR 


The parts of our wealth most intimately 
ours are those which are saturated with our 
labour. 


W. James. 


Resolve to perform what you ought; per- 
form without fail what you resolve. 


Franklin. 


Change of labour is to a great extent the 
healthiest form of recreation. 
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FREEDOM 


If ye do not feel the chain 

When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 

Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for your own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No, true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free. 


J.R. Lowel). 


Remember that concerted opinions bar the 
door to the entrance of truth. 
Irvine. 


Occasions, like clouds, pass away. 
Arab Proverb. 


IDLENESS 


Idleness is costly without being a luxury. 
It is hard work for those who are not used 
to it, and dull work for those who are. 


A. Smith. 
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JUDGE NOT 


What is not needful and is commonly 
wrong, namely, is to pass a judgment on our 
fellow-creatures. Never let it be forgotten 
that there is scarcely a single moral action 
of a single man of which other men can have 
such a knowledge in its ultimate grounds, 
its surrounding incidents, and the real deter- 
mining causes of its merits, as to warrant 
their pronouncing a conclusive judgment upon 
it. 

W.£. Gladstone. 


Whatever power of any kind is given, 
there is responsibility attached. 


J. Ruskin. 


TRUE LIVING 


At the last day He is to ask us not what 
sins we have avoided, but what righteousness 
we have done, what we have done for others, 
how we have helped good and hindered evil; 
what difference it has made to the world, and 
to our country, and our family, and friends, 
that we have lived. The man who has been 
only pious and not useful will stand with a 
long face on that great day when Christ puts 
to him His questions. 


Ch nar « 
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AV ARICE 


There is no wiser use that those who have 
great possessions can make of them than 
wisely to put them into life, into character, 
day by day, while they live. The time will 
come when it will be regarded as a disgrace 
foraman to leave vast accumulations behind 
hin. 

R.W.Trine. 


ONSELFISH LOVE 


Let our one unceasing care be to better the 
love we offer to our fellows. One cup of this 
love that is drawn from the spring on the 
mountains is worth a hundred taken from 
the stagnant wells of ordinary charity. 


Maeterlinck. 


LIROLLA, 


A lie may be told by silence, by equivoca- 
tion, by the accent of a syllable, by a glance 
of the eye, attaching a peculiar significance 
to a sentence. ... No form of blinded con- 
science is so far sunk as that which comforts 
itself for having deceived because the decep- 
tion was by gesture or silence of utterance. 
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CHARITY 


There is so much that is bad in the best of us, 
And so much that is good in the worst of us, 
That it doesn’t behove any of us 

To talk about the rest of us. 


CULTURE 


Respect for human life, and tenderness 
towards every form of human suffering is one 
of the most marked features of the best 
modern culture. 


Duke of Argyll. 


Our nobleness of soul consists in steady 
love of what is good, steady scorn of that 
which is evil. 

Froude. 


PRIDE A SNARE 


If thou seest anything in thyself which 
may make thee proud, look a little further 
and thou shalt find enough to humble thee. 


Quarles. 


One bad example spoils a good many 
precepts. 
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FRIENDSHIP 


True friendship is an attribute of virtue 
and righteousness, and can only be cemented 
between high and noble minds. The good 
may, the bad man must miss it. 


LW. Farrar. 


Let us help the fallen still, though they 
never repay us; and let us lend without 
exacting the usury of gratitude. 


THE POWER OF RESISTANCE 


As it is said that ferocious animals are 
disarmed by the eye of man, and will dare 
no violence if he steadily looks at them, so 
it is when right looks upon wrong. Resist 
the devil, and he will flee from you; offer 
him a bold front, and he runs away. He 
goes, it may be, uttering threats of rage, but 
yet he goes. So it is that all the great 
efficient men of the world are made. 


H. Bushnell. 


The poor are God’s receivers, and the 
angels are His auditors. 
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CONTENTMENT 


There is a jewel which no Indian mines 
Can buy, no chymic art can counterfeit; 
It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 
Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 
The homely whistle to sweet music’s strains; 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 
That much in little, all in naught—Content. 


The noblest vengeance is to forgive. 


Adversity is hard upon a man, but for one 
man who can stand prosperity, there are a 
hundred who will stand adversity. 


T. Carlyle. 


The life of man upon this fair earth is 
made up for the most part of little pains and 
little pleasures. The great wonder flowers 
bloom but once in a lifetime. 


Half the misery of human life might be 
extinguished by mutual offices of compassion, 
benevolence, and humanity. 


J. Addison. 
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PRAYER 


Prayer is the hand that catcheth hold on 
peace; 

Nay, ’tis the very heart of nobleness, 

Whose pulses are the measure of the stress 

Wherewith He doth us, we do Him, possess; 

If these should fail, all our true life would 


cease. 
H.S. Sutton. 


STN IS SIN 


Don’t send my boy where your girl can’t go, 

And say, “There’s no danger for boys, you 
know, 

Because they all have their wild oats to 
sow”; 

There is no more excuse for my boy to be low 

Than your girl. Then please don’t tell him 
so. 

Don’t send my boy where your girl can’t 

go. 

For a boy or a girl, sin is sin, you know: 

And my baby boy’s hands are as clean and 
white, 

And his heart as pure, as your girl’s, 
to-night. 

Anon. 


The tomb is but the gateway to an eternity 


of opportunity. 
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THE ORGAN 


Music in all its forms is a divine joy to 
the human soul, but perhaps the organ might 
be called the King of Instruments, in that 
it combines the beauty of all, forming one 
grand whole. Who has not felt its power 
when its magnificent tones have burst forth 
upon the ear in such pieces as the “ Hallelu- 
jah Chorus.” 

Ruby Eliis. 


SOMEBODY 


Somebody did a golden deed, 
Somebody proved a friend in need, 
Somebody sang a beautiful song, 
Somebody smiled the whole day long, 
Somebody thought, “’Tis sweet to live,” 
Somebody said, “I’m glad to give,” 
Somebody fought a valiant fight, 
Somebody loved to shield the right; 
Was that “Somebody” you? 


Stand at thy real height against some 
higher nature, that shall show thee what the 
real smallness of thy greatest greatness is. 


Phillips Brooks. 
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THE HERO-SOUL 


One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph; 

Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better. 

R. Browning. 


LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE 


It is worth a thousand pounds a year to 
have the habit of looking on the bright side 
of things. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF GOODNESS 


Great deeds cannot die; 

They, with the sun and moon, renew their 
light 

For ever, blessing those that look on them. 


The vision of the Ideal guards monotony 
of Work from becoming monotony of Life. 


Bishop Westcott. 
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FORGIVENESS 


Hast thy heart’s friend carelessly or cruelly 
stabbed into thy heart? Oh! forgive him! 
Think how, when thou art dead, he will 
punish himself. 

TZ. Carlyle. 


Good intentions do not justify bad actions. 


Little things are the sweetest to hear, little 
children fly farthest and stay longest on the 
wing, little lakes are the stillest, little hearts 
are the fullest, and little farms are the best 
tilled. Little books are read the most, and 
little songs the dearest loved; and when 
Nature would make anything especially rare 
and beautiful, she makes it little—little 
pearls, little diamonds, little dewdrops. 
Agar’s is a model prayer, but then it is a 
little one, and the burden of the petition is 
for but little. The Sermon on the Mount is 
little, but it is greatest of all truth. Life 
is made up of littles; death is what remains 
of them all. Day is made up of little beams, 
and night is glorious with little stars. 


Poor freedom is better than rich slavery. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE SOUL 


Yet the will is free; 
Strong is the soul, and wise, and beautiful; 
The seeds of God-like power are in us still, 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will. 


Matthew Arnold. 


DON’T WORRY 


Worry pulls down the organism, and will 
finally tear it to pieces; nothing is to be 
gained by it, but everything is to be lost. 
Look out for the bright, the brightest side of 
things, and keep thy face constantly turned 
to it. 


NOBILITY 


It is not wealth or ancestry, but honour- 
able conduct and a noble disposition, that 


make men great. 
Ovid. 


THE VOICE OF TRUTH 


When thou art obliged to speak, be sure 
to speak the truth; for equivocation is half- 
way to lying, as lying the whole way to hell. 


W. Penn. 
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APPARENT FAILURE 


Remember Christ upon the Cross; did He not 
seem to fail? 

Never yet was great success but it commenced 
in failure. 

Smoke is first, and then the flame, and 
chaos before cosmos; 

Night preceded day: it is written, the even- 
ing and the morning; 

Seeds lie long in darkness, and their flower- 
ing is not yet; 

Only strive, only deserve, and fear not thou 
a failure; 

Courage and constancy be thine, and thine 
shall be success. 

Martin Tupper. 


MOTHER 


The noblest thoughts my soul can claim, 
The holiest words my tongue can frame, 
Unworthy are to praise the name 

More sacred than all other. 


An infant, when her first love came, 
A man, to find it just the same; 
Reverently I breathe her name, 

The blessed name of Mother. 


G. Fetter. 
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NOBILITY 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 


J.R. Lowell. 


TRUE RELIGION 


Religion is neither a theology nor a theo- 
sophy, it is more than that; it is a discip- 
line, a law, a yoke, an indissoluble engage- 
ment. 

Joubert. 


The motto marked upon our foreheads, 
written upon our doorposts, channelled in 
the earth, and wafted upon the waves, is 
and must be, “Labour is honourable and 
Idleness dishonourable.” 

T. Carlyle. 


COURAGE 


Whether ye be men or women, you will 
never do anything in the world without 
courage. It is the greatest quality of the 
mind—next to honour. 


James L. Allen. 
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PAST AND FUTURE 


Leok not mournfully into the past; 

It comes not back again; 

Wisely improve the present—it is thine; 
Go forth to meet the shadowy future 
Without fear, and with a manly heart. 


H.W. Longfellow. 


THE VIOLIN 


Sweetest and best of all solo instruments, 
the violin speaks to the very soul of the 
listener, from that of the player. Full of 
pathos, its sublimity will cause many a one 
to weep whilst listening to its tender vibra- 
tions, and many an eloquent sermon may be 
preached on its slender strings. 


Ruby Ellis. 


DECISION OF CHARACTER 


We cannot serve God and mammon; if we 
follow Christ in anything but in name, we 
must sit loose to the world and the world’s 
interests; we must be content, if need be, 
with the beatitudes of poverty and persecu- 
tion. 


FW. Farrar. 
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The Spirit of Cheerfulness 


The men whom I have seen succeed best in 
life have always been cheerful and hopeful 
men, who went about their business with 
a smile on their faces, and took the changes 
and chances of this life like men facing 
rough and smooth as it came, and so found 
the truth of the old proverb, “Good Times, 
and Bad Times, and All Times pass over.” 


C. Kingsley. 


There are nettles everywhere, 
But smooth green grasses are more common 
still; 
The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud. 
£. B. Browning. 


The habit of viewing things cheerfully, 
and of thinking about life hopefully, may 
be made to grow up in us like any other 
habit. 


S. Smiles. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


A cheerful friend is like a sunny day, 
which sheds its brightness on all around, and 
most of us can-if we choose make of this 
world either a palace or a prison. 


Lord Avebury. 


Hold up your head! You were not made 
for failure, you were made for victory; go 
forward with a joyful confidence in that 
result sooner or later, and the sooner or later 
depends mainly upon yourself. 

1 Rf ‘ George Eliot. 
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The world deals good-naturedly with good- 

natured people, and I never knew a sulky 

misanthropist who quarrelled with it, but 

it was he, and not it, that was in the wrong. 


W.M.Thackeray. 


True joy is a serene and sober motion, 
and they are miserably out that take Laugh- 
ing for rejoicing; the seat of it is within, 
and there is no cheerfulness like the resolu- 
tions of a brave mind. 


Seneca. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


Did you tackle that trouble that came to you 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh! a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an 
ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it! 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that 
counts, 
But only—how did you take it? 
You are beaten to earth! well, what of that? 
Come up with a smiling face, 
It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to le there—that is disgrace. 
The harder you’re thrown, the higher you'll 
bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye, 
It isn’t the fact that you're ‘beaten’ that 
counts, 
It’s How did you fight, and why? 
And though you be done to the death—what 
then? 
If you battled the best you could; 
If you played your part in the world of men, 
Why, the critic will call it good. 


Edmund C.V ance. 


Good temper is like a sunny day; it sheds 
its brightness upon everything. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


All our works, even the greatest, are so 
little in relation to the world’s need; all our 
works, even the least, are so great in relation 
to the doer’s faithfulness. There is the 
secret of self-respect. Go, take up your work 
and do it. Do it with cheerfulness and 
love; so shall you shine with a glory which 
is all your own—a glory which the great 
heaven of universal life would be poorer 
for missing. 

Phillips Brooks. 


Cheerfulness, ought to be the viaticum 
vite of their life to the old. Age without 
cheerfulness is a Lapland winter without 
sun; and this spirit of cheerfulness should 
be encouraged in our youth, if we would 
wish to have the benefit of it in our old 
age. Time will make a generous wine mel- 
low, but it will turn that which is early 
on the fret to vinegar. 

Colton. 


Good-humour boasts no faculties which 
everyone does not believe in his own power; 
and pleases principally by not offending. 


Dr. Johnson. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


How much lies in laughter! It is a cipher- 
key wherewith we decipher the whole man. 
Some men wear an everlasting barren 
simper; in the smile of others lies the cold 
glitter, as of ice; the fewest are able to 
laugh what can be called laughing, but 
only sniff and titter, and snicker, from the 
throat outward, or at least produce some 
sniffing, husky cachination, as if they were 
laughing through wool. Of none such come 
good. 

T. Carlyle. 


What, indeed, does the word “cheerful- 
ness” imply? It means a contented spirit; 
it means a pure heart; it means a kind and 
loving disposition; it means humility and 
charity; it means a generous appreciation 
of others and a modest opinion of self. 


W.M.Thackeray. 


‘Keep your face with sunshine lit, 
Laugh a little bit; 

Gloomy shadows oft will flit 

If you have the wit and grit 
Just to laugh a little bit. 


J.B.Cook. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


As in our lives, so also in our studies, it is 
most becoming and most wise so to temper 
Gravity with Cheerfulness, that the former 
may not imbue our minds with melancholy. 


Pliny. 


This is happiness: to find oneself most 
loved when one most hates oneself. God, 
help us to confess our sins to Thee, as we 
have done to each other, and to begin life 
again like little children, struggling hand in 
hand out of this lowest pit, up the steep path 
which leads to life, and strength, and peace. 


C. Kingsley. 


You find yourself refreshed by the presence 
of cheerful people. Why not make earnest 
efforts to confer that pleasure on others? You 
will find half the battle is gained if you 
never allow yourself tu say anything gloomy. 


LM. Child. 


Many of our cares are but a morbid way 
of looking at our privileges. We let our 
blessings get mouldy, and then call them 
“curses.” 


H.W. Beecher. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


If happiness be the end of life, life in this 
world is agreat and manifest failure. But if 
it be something more—if it be to train the 
soul in reverence, and faith, and obedience to 
God—then with much that is dark, we have 
some light on our way through the mysteries 


that surround us. 
John Ker. 


Give us, oh, give us the man who sings at 
his work! Be his occupation what it may, he 
is equal to any of those who follow the same 
pursuit in silent sullenness. He will do more 
in the same time, he will do it better, he will 
persevere longer. One is scarcely sensible 
to fatigue whilst he marches to music. The 
very stars are said to make harmony as they 


revolve in their spheres. 
ZT. Carlyle. 


I live in a constant endeavour to fence 
against the infirmities of ill-health and other 
evils by mirth; I am persuaded that every 
time a man smiles—but much more when he 
laughs—it adds something to his fragment of 
life. 

Laurence Sterne. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


Never give way to melancholy; resist it 
steadily, for the habit will encroach. I once 
gave a lady two-and-twenty recipes against 
melancholy: one was a bright fire; another 
to remember all the pleasant things said to 
her; another, to keep a box of sugar-plums 
on the chimney-piece and a kettle simmering 
on the hob. I thought this mere trifling at 
the moment, but have in after-life discovered 
how true it is that these little pleasures often 
banish melancholy better than higher and 
more exalted objects; and that no means 
ought to be thought too trifling which can 
oppose it either in ourselves or in others. 


Sydney Smith. 


So others shall 

Take patience, labour, to their hearts and 
hand 

From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy brave 
cheer, 

And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 

The least flower with a brimming cup may 
stand 

And share its dew with another near. 


E. B. Browning. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


Never give way to melancholy. Nothing 
encroaches more. I fight against it vigour- 
ously. One great remedy is to take short 
views of life. Are you happy now? Are 
you likely to remain so till this evening, or 
next month, or next year? Then why des- 
troy a present happiness by a distant 
misery, which may never come at all, or 
you may never live to see? For every 
substantial grief has twenty shadows, most 
of them your own making. 

Sydney Smith. 


Wondrous is the strength of cheerfulness, 
altogether past calculations its powers of 
endurance. Efforts, to be permanently use- 
ful, must be uniformly joyous—a spirit of 
all sunshine—graceful from all every glad- 
ness—beautiful because bright. 


T. Carlyle. 


Joy is the happiness of love; it is love 
exulting; itis love aware of its own felicity, 
and resting in riches which it has no fear 
of exhausting; it is love taking a view of 
its treasures, and surrendering itself to bliss 
without foreboding. : 
: s J. Hamilton. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


A cheerful mind is not only disposed to be 
affable and obliging, but raises the same 
good-humour in those who come within its 
influence. A man finds himself pleased, he 
does not know why, with the cheerfulness of 
his companion. It is like a sudden sunshine 
that awakens delight in the mind, without 
her attending to it. The heart rejoices of its 
own accord, and naturally flows out inte 
friendship and benevolence towards the per- 
son who has so kindly an effect upon it. 


J. Addison. 


A habit of cheerfulness, enabling one to 
transmute apparent misfortunes into real 
blessings, is a fortune to a young man or 
woman just crossing the threshold of active 
life. There is nothing but ill-fortune in 
a habit of grumbling, which “requires no 
talent, no self-denial, no brains, no charac- 
ter.” 


O.S. Marden. 


Happiness only begins when wishes end, 
and he who hankers after more, enjoys 
nothing. 

Barker. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


The way some people lay on their life 
layer after layer of blackness is pitiable; 
they nurse their griefs for the wrongs of 
men till they have no pleasure but in 
brooding over darkness. Instead of that, 
they ought to pray, “Lord, lift Thou up the 
light of Thy countenance upon us.” The 
moment we pray that prayer with full desire 
and yearning, we see that light, and beauti- 
ful it is. It wakens all life, all energy, and 
hope and thought. How swiftly when we 
see it we rise from the dead. 


Stoptord Brooke. 


From the crushed flowers of gladness on 
the road of life, a sweet perfume is wafted 
over to the present hour; as marching armies 
often send out from heaths the fragrance of 


trampled plants. 
Richter. 


\ 


Happiness is a roadside flower, growing 
on the highways of usefulness; plucked, it 
shall wither in thy hand; passed by, it is 
fragrance to thy spirit. Trample the thyme 
beneath thy feet, be useful, be happy. 

Martin Tupper. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


Be cheerful, no matter what reverses ob- 
struct your pathway, or what plagues follow 
in your trail to annoy you. Ask yourself 
what is to be gained by looking or feeling 
sad when troubles throng around you, or 
how your condition is to be alleviated by 
abandoning yourself to despondency? If 
you are a young man, nature designed you 
“to be of good cheer”; and should you find 
your road to fortune, fame, or respectability, 
or to any other boon to which your young 
heart aspires, a little thorny, consider it all 
for the best, and that these impediments 
are only thrown in your way to induce 
greater efforts and more patient endurance 
on your part. Far better spend a whole 
life in diligent, aye, cheerful and unremit- 
ting toil, though you never attain the pin- 
nacle of your ambitious desires, than to 
turn back at the first appearance of misfor- 
tune, and allow despair to unnerve your 
energies, or sour your naturally sweet and 
cheerful disposition. 


Anon. 


The body is like a piano, and happiness is 
like music; it is needful to have the instru- 
ment always in order. 


i1.W. Beecher. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


It is imagined by many that whenever 
they aspire to please, they are required to be 
merry, and to show the gladness of their 
souls by flights of pleasantry and bursts of 
laughter. But though these may for a time 
be heard with applause and admiration, they 
seldom delight us long. We enjoy them 
a little, and then retire to easiness and 
good-humour, as the eye gazes awhile on 
an eminence glittering with the sun, but soon 
turns aching away to verdure and flowers. 


Anon. 


True happiness never flows into a man, but 
always out of him. Hence heaven is some- 
times found in cottages and hell in palaces. 
Heaven itself is more internal than external. 

J.P. Newman. 


Let us try to be good-humoured for asingle 
day; if we let the sunlight into our souls, 
it will generate in our hearts every good 
motive, and we shall find life strengthened 
and ourselves armed to fight, on the coming 
morrow, the battle of every trick of fate. 


James Ellis. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


I love such mirth as does not make friends 
ashamed to look upon one another next 
morning; or men, who cannot well bear it, 
to repent of the money they spend when they 
be warmed with drink; and take this for 
a rule: you may pick out such times and 
such companies that you may make yourself 
merrier for a little than for a great deal of 
money; for it is the company and not the 
charge that makes the feast. 


Tsaak Walton. 


Be cheerful; do not brood over fond hopes 
unrealised, until a chain, link after link, is 
fastened on each thought and wound round 
the heart. Nature intended you to be the 
fountain-spring of cheerfulness and social 
life, and not the travelling monument of 
despair and melancholy. 


Sir Arthur Helps. 


The most manifest sign of wisdom is 
continual cheerfulness; such a state and 
condition, like. things in the regions above 
the moon, is always clear and serene. 


Montaigne. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


Which will you do: smile and make others 
happy; or be crabbed, and make everyone 
around you miserable? The amount of hap- 
piness you can produce is incalculable, if you 
show a smiling face, and speak pleasant 
words; there is no joy like that which 
springs from a kind act, or a pleasant deed; 
and you may feel it at night when you rest, 
and at morning when you rise, and through 
all the day when about your business. 


Marie d Agoult. 


The mind that is cheerful in its present 
state will be adverse to all solicitudes to the 
future, and will meet the bitter occurrences 
of life with a placid smile. 

Horace. 


Each of us is bound to make the little 
circle in which he lives better and hap- 
pier; each of us is bound to see that out 
of that small circle the widest good may 
flow; ... that out of a single household 
may flow infiuences which shall stimulate the 
whole commonwealth and the whole civilised 
world. 


Dean Stanley. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


Like unto ships far off at sea, 

Outward, or homeward bound are we. 

Ah! if our souls but poise and swing 

Like the compass in its brazen ring, 

Ever level and ever true 

To the toil and the task we have to do, 
We shall sail securely, and safely reach 

The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 
The sights we see and the sounds we hear 
Will be those of joy, and not of fear. 


H.W. Longfellow. 


Always say a kind word if you can, if 
only that it may come in, perhaps with 
singular opportuneness, entering some mourn- 
ful man’s darkened room like a beautiful 
firefly, whose happy convolutions he cannot 
but watch, forgetting his many troubles. 


Sir Arthur Helps. 


Mirth is God’s medicine; everybody ought 
to bathe in it. Grim éare, moroseness, 
anxiety,—all the rust of life,—ought to be 
scoured off by the oil of mirth. 


O.W. Holmes. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


Be lord of thy own mind; 
The dread of evil is the worst of ills; 
Half of the ills we hoard within our hearts 
Are ills because we hoard them. 


B.W. Proctor. 


A cheerful face is nearly as good for an 
invalid as healthy weather. 
B. Franklin. 


No enjoyment, however inconsiderable, is 
confined to the present moment. A man is 
the happier for life from having made once 
an agreeable tour, or lived for any length of 
time with pleasant people, or enjoyed any 
considerable interval of innocent pleasure. 


Sydney Smith. 


It is the heart which makes the home, 
whether the eye rests upon a potato patch or 
a flower garden. Heart makes home precious, 
and it is the only thing that can. 


O.S. Marden. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


He alone is happy who can say: welcome 
life, whatever it brings; welcome death, 
whatever it is. 

Lord Bolingbroke. 


Men of the noblest dispositions think them- 
selves happiest when others share their hap- 
piness with them. 

Jeremy Taylor. 


When you stand at a sorrowful bit of the 
road, 
And a hand you loved has loosed its clasp; 
When streams are dry that in sweetness 
flowed, 
And flowers drop from your listless grasp; 
Fen now take heart, for farther on 
There are hope and joy and the dawn of 
day ; 
You shall find again what you thought was 
gone 
"Tis the merry heart goes all the way. 


M.&E. Sangster. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


O heart of mine, we shouldn’t 
Worry so; 

What we’ve missed of calm we couldn’t 
Have you know. 

What we've met of stormy pain, 

And of sorrow’s driving rain, 

We can better meet again 
If it blow. 


We have erred in that dark hour 
We have known; 

When the tears fell with the shower, 
All alone. 

Were not shine and shower blent 

As the gracious Master meant? 

Let us temper our content 
With His own. 


For we know not every morrow 
Can be sad; 

So, forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 

Let us fold away our fears, 

And put by our foolish tears, 

And through all the coming years, 
Just be glad. 


James Whitcomb Riley. 
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ACTIONS 


Men imagine that they communicate their 
virtue or their vice only by overt actions, and 
do not see that virtue or vice emits a breath 
every moment. 

R.W. Emerson. 


Many of the sounds which we hear, attri- 
buting them to various sources, are but the 
noise of our own pulses, and every sound 
that breaks upon our ear is modified at 
least by the mood or quality of our own 
inner life. "When our heart is glad, the 
world is full of song. When our heart is 
sad, the world is full of tears. 


Dr. R.J. Miller. 


THE AUTUMN OF LIFE 


Say to yourself that you are entering upon 
the autumn of your life; that the graces of 
spring and the splendours of summer are 
irrevocably gone, but that the autumn too 
has its beauties . . . it is the time for fruit, 
for harvest, for the vintage—the moment 
for making preparation for the winter. 


Amiel. 
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EVIDENCE OF WORTH 


A man passes for what he is worth. What 
he is, engraves itself on his face, on his form, 
on his fortunes, in letters of light, which all 
men may read but himself. Concealment 
avails nothing. 

Rk. W. Emerson. 


By all means, use sometimes to be alone; 
Salute thyself—see what thy soul doth 
wear; 
Dare to look in thy chest, for ’tis thine own, 
And tumble up and down what thou find’st 
there. 
Wordsworth. 


It is not even a question of how much we 
are to do, but of how it is to be done: not 
a question of doing more, but of doing better. 


J. Ruskin. 


So many Gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 

Is all the sad world needs. 


E.W. Wilcox. 
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WORKING STEADFASTLY 


It is the slowest and most painful lesson 
that faith has to learn—faith, not indiffer- 
ence—to do steadfastly and patiently ail 
that lies to her hand and there leave it, be- 
lieving that the Almighty is able to govern 


| His own world. 


The fool wonders, the wise man asks. 


Lord Beaconsiheld. 


From the sunlit heights of life, the deep 
vales and hollows of its necessities look 
darkest, but to the faithful, whose path lies 
there, there is still light enough to show the 
way, and to no other eyes do the everlasting 
hills and blue heavens seem so brilliant. 


J. Martineau. 


Let me go where’er [ will, 
I hear a sky-born music still. 
"Tis not in the high stars alone, 

Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 

Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things— 
There alway, alway, something sings. 


R.W. Emerson. 
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A THANKFUL SPIRIT 


Cultivate the thankful spirit! it will be to 
thee a perpetual feast. There is, or ought to 
be, with us no such things as small mercies; 
all are great, because the least are undeserved. 
Indeed, a really thankful heart will extract 
motive for gratitude from everything, mak- 
ing the most even of scanty blessings. 


J.R.MacDuf. 


It is not rare gifts that make men happy. 
It is the common and simple and universal 
gifts; it is health, and the glance of sun- 
shine in the morning; it is fresh air; it 
is the friend, the lover; it is the kindliness 
that meets us on the journey; it may be 
only a word, a smile, a look; it is these 
and not any rarity of blessing that are God’s 
gentle art of making happy. 


G. H. Morrison. 


We are never without a pilot. When we 
know not how to steer, and dare not hoist 
a sail, we can drift. The current knows the 
way, though we do not. The ship of heaven 
guides itself, and will not accept a wooden 
rudder. 


R.W. Emerson. 
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THE PRESENT DUTY 


He who is false to the present duty breaks 
a thread in the loom, and will find a flaw | 
when he may have forgotten its cause. 


H.W. Beecher. 


A cheerful temper joined with innocence 
will make beauty attractive, knowledge de- 
lightful, and wit good-natured. It will 
lighten sickness, poverty, and affliction; con- 
vert ignorance into an amiable simplicity; 
and render deformity itself agreeable. 


J. Addison. 


To look up, and not down; 
To look forward, and not back; 
To look out, and not in; 
And 
To lend a hand. 
£.E. Hale. 


Let every act 
Assail a fault, or help a merit grow: 
Like threads of silver seen through crystal 
beads 
Let love through good deeds show. 


Edwin Arnold. 
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PAINTING OUR LIVES 


We paint our lives in fresco: the soft and 
fusile plaster of the moment hardens under 
every stroke of the brush into eternal rock. 


J. Sterling. 


Our many deeds, the thoughts that we have 
thought, 

They go out from us thronging every hour; 

And in them all is folded up a power 

That on the earth doth move them to and fro; 

And mighty are the marvels they have 
wrought 

In hearts we know not, and may never know. 

FLW. Faber. 


Go, ask the infidel what boon he brings us, 
What charm for aching hearts can he 
reveal | 
Sweet as that heavenly promise hope brings 
us, 
“arth has no sorrow that God cannot 
heal.” Fhe 
Love poises earth in space, Love rolls 
Wide worlds rejoicing on their poles, 
And girds them round with aureoles. 
Love lights the sun, Love thro’ the dark 
Lights the moon’s evanescent are, 
Lights up the star, lights up the spark. 
Christina Rossetti. 
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REALISATION. 


The true past departs not. No truth or 
goodness realised by man ever dies, or can 
die; but all is still here, and, recognised or 
not, lives and works through endless changes. 


T. Carlyle. 


It is heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in providence, and 
turn upon the poles of truth. 

Bacon. 


Experience is the child of Thought, and 
Thought is the child of Action. We cannot 
learn men from books. 

B. Disraeli. 


Life should surely consist in seizing the 
fortunate and fighting through the ill mo- 
ments—else, why should men have heart 
and nerve? 

H. Seton Merriman. 


That here, amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, He lives to-day. 


!.G. Whittier. 
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TROUBLE 


Never bear more than one kind of trouble 
at a time. Some people bear three kinds— 
all they have had, all they have now, and 
all they expect to have. 

EZ. LE. Hale. 


When the sun goes below the horizon he is 
not set; the heavens glow for a full hour 
after his departure. And when a great and 
good man sets, the sky of this world is 
luminous long after he is out of sight. 


H.W. Beecher. 


Is it not strange, the darkest hour 

That ever dawned on sinful earth 

Should touch the heart with softer power 

For comfort than an angel’s mirth? 

That to the Cross the mourner’s eye should 
turn 

Sooner than where the stars of Christmas 


burn? 
J. Keble. 


There is not acreature, from England’s King 
To the peasant that delves the soil, 
Who knows half the pleasures the seasons 
bring 
If he have not his share of toil. 
Barry Cornwall. 
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TRUE SUCCESS 


The men of real power are always men of 
' one idea, who send all the force of their being 
along one line; and it is possible for any of 
us to win a true success in life if we will 
early choose one sphere and persistently 
labour in it. 

R.W. Emerson. 


Wilt thou not ope the heart to know 
What rainbows teach, and sunsets show? 
Verdict which accumulates 

From lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Voice of earth to earth returned, 
Prayers of saints that inly burned—- 
Saying :—“ What is excellent, 

As God lives is permanent; 

Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 


R.W. Emerson. 


I seek no thorns, and I catch the small 
joys. If the door is low I stoop down. If 
I can remove the stone out of my way 
I do so. If it be too heavy, I go round it. 
And thus every day I find something which 
gladdens me. 


Goethe's Mother. 
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HIDDEN THINGS 


You admire this tower of granite weather- 
ing the hurts of so many ages. Yet a little 
waving hand built this huge wall, and that 
which builds is better than that which is 
built. Better than the hand, and nimbler, 
was the invisible thought which wrought 
through it; and thus, ever behind the coarse 
effect, is a fine cause, which, being narrowly 
seen, is itself the effect of a finer cause. 


R.W. Emerson. 


Never a cloud o’erhung the day 
And flung its shadows down, 

But on its heaven-side gleamed some ray, 
Forming a sunshine crown. 


It is dark only on the downward side: 
Though rage the tempest loud, 
And scatters its terrors far and wide, 

There’s light upon the cloud. 


M./. Savage. 


Love not pleasure, love God. This is the 
everlasting yea, wherein all contradiction is 
solved, wherein whoso walks and works, it 
is well with him. 

T. Carlyle. 
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TO-MORROW. 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 

Shakespeare. 


Usually the greatest boasters are the small- 
est workers. The deep rivers pay a larger 
tribute to the sea than shallow brooks, and 
yet empty themselves with less noise. 


W. Secker. 


God wills it to be so. What need I more? 
While engaged in His business I am released 
from every other. 

Francis de Sales. 


Any life that is worth living for must 
be a struggle, a swimming, not with, but 
against the stream. 

Dean Stanley. 


If there is a virtue in the world_at which 
we should always aim, it is cheerfulness. 


Lord Lytion. 
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VALUE OF TIME 


Eevry day is a little life; and our whole 
life is but a day repeated. Those, therefore, 
that dare lose a day, are dangerously prodi- 
gal; those that dare misspend it, desperate. 


Bishop Halt. 


The strength of the affection is a proof, 
not of the worthiness of the object, but of 
the largeness of the soul which loves. 


FLW. Robertson. 


Much of the charm of life is ruined by 
exacting demands of confidence. . . . Those 
who wish to destroy all mystery in those 
they love, to have everything revealed, are 
unconsciously killing their own happiness. 


Stoptord Brooke. 


O purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 

Do forge a long-life trouble for ourselves. 

By taking true for false, or false for true; 

- Here, thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 

Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 

That other, where we see as we are seen? 

Tennyson. od 
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GREAT GIFTS 


If we take the good we find, asking no 
questions, we shall have heaping measures. 
The great gifts are not by analysis. Every- 
thing good is on the highway. 


R.W. Emerson. 


We have only to be patient, to pray, and 
to do His will, according to our present light 
and strength, and the growth of the soul will 
go on. The plant grows in the mist and 
under clouds as truly as under sunshine. So 
does the heavenly principle within. 


T. Channing. 


One of the main seats of our weakness lies 
in this very notion, that what we do at the 
moment cannot matter much; for that we 
shall be able to alter and mend and patch 
it just as we like bye-and-bye. 

Hare. 


The situation which has not its duty, its 
ideal, was never yet occupied by man. Yes, 
here in this poor hampered Actual whercin 
thou even now standest, here or nowhere is 
thy ideal. 


T. Carlyle. 
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SOXOTENY ' 


Be not diverted from your duty by any idle 
reflections the silly world may make upon 
you; for their censures are not in your power, 
and consequently should not be any part of 
your concern. 

Epictetus. 


In order to love mankind, expect but little 
from them; in order to view their faults 
without bitterness, we must accustom our- 
selves to pardon them, and to perceive that 
indulgence is a justice which frail humanity 
has a right to demand from wisdom. Now, 
nothing tends more to dispose us to indul- 
gence, to close our hearts against hatred, to 
open them to the principles of a humane and 
soft morality, than a profound knowledge of 
the human heart; accordingly, the wisest | 
men have always been the most indulgent. “ 


Lord Lytton. 


Unnoticed, saving each to each, 
The look, the touch, 

The voiceless language, silent speech, 
That means so much. 


LE. H. Keen. 
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A LIFE WORTH LIVING 


If I can only bring a little 

Sunshine into the heart of another; 

If I can only by my living, 

Teach some man the thought of a brother; 
If I can only tell one story 

Which is worth hearing, or eases a pain, 
My life may be humble, unnoticed by many, 
But I shall not have lived that life in vain. 


Rev. P. Gaster. 


| What is defeat? Nothing but education. 
| Nothing but the first step to something 
’ better. 


Wendell Phillips. 


Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair; 
No simplest duty is forgot, 

Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share. 


J.R. Lowell. 


There are some faults slight in the light of 
Love; some errors slight in the light of 
Wisdom; but Truth forgives no insult, and 
endures no stain. 


J. Ruskin. 
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CHARACTER 


Be honest with yourself, whatever the 
temptation; say nothing to others that you 
do not think, and play no tricks with your 
own mind. Of all the evil spirits abroad 
at this hour, in this world, insincerity is 


the most dangerous. 
J.A, Froude. 


Life is full of things in which the tender 
mercifulness of God comes near us; in which 
our little stroke of effort brings blessings out 
of all proportion, telling of a larger will 


than ours at work. 
Brooke Hertord. 


FRIENDSHIP 


We ought always to make choice of persons 
of such worth and honour for our friends 
that if they should ever cease to be so, they 
will not abuse our confidence, nor give us 


cause to fear them as enemies. 
J. Addison. 


Some persons, instead of “putting off the 
old man,” dress him up in a new shape. 


St. Bernard. 
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THE CLOUD. OF FAIT# 


Whatever passes as a cloud between 

The mental eye of faith and things unseen, 
Causing that brighter world to disappear, 
Or seem less lovely, or its hopes less dear, 
This is our world, our idol, though it bear 
Affection’s impress, or devotion’s air. 


Perhaps for all of us our recreation times 
are among the most important times of our 
lives, and need intense care that they should 
be well spent. 


J.H. Ellison. 


Cultivate the great art of leaving people 
alone, even those you think you have a right 
to direct in the minutest particular. 


There is no man so friendless but what he 
can find a friend sincere enough to tell him 
disagreeable truths. 


Lord Lytton, 


That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


Wordsworth. 
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A PRAVER 


Lord, we pray not for tranquility, nor that 
our tribulations may cease; we pray for Thy 
Spirit and Thy Love, that Thou grant us 
strength and grace to overcome adversity. 


Savonarola. 


Art little? Do thy little well: 
And for thy comfort know 
The great can do their greatest work 
No better than just so. 
Goethe. 


Some of your hurts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived, 
But what torments of grief you endured 
From evils which never arrived. 


R.W. Emerson. 


YOUTH AND AGE 


In the relations of the old with the young, 
the tenderness and sympathy may well be 
on the elder side, for age has known youth, 
but youth has not known age. 


f.A. Kemble. 
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DOING, NOT DREAMING 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 


clever ; 

Do lovely things, not dream them all day 
long; 

So shalt thou make life, death, and that vast 
For Ever 


One grand sweet song. 
C. Kingsley. 


Whoever may 
Discern true ends here shall grow pure 
enough 
To love them, brave enough to strive for 
them, 
And strong enough to reach them, though 
The roads be rough. 
. .. Though we fail indeed, 
You, I, a score of such weak workers, He 
Fails never. If He cannot work by us 
He will work over us. 
E. B. Browning. 


Each single struggle has its far vibration, 
Working results that work results again; 
Failure and death are not annihilation, 
Our tears exhaled will make some future 
rain. 
Rk. A. Vaughan. 
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FALTERERS 


Nay, never falter; no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty: 

No good is certain, but the steadfast mind 
The undivided will to seek the good: 

Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air. 
The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. Say we fail! 
We feed the high tradition of the world, 
And leave our spirit in Zincala breasts. 


George Eliot. 


Act! be merciful and gentle, honest; force 
thyself to abound in little services; try to do 
good to others; be true to the duty that 
thou knowest. That must be right, whatever 


else is uncertain. 
FW. Robertson. 


Our duty down here is to do, not to know, 
live as though life were earnest, and life 


will be so. 
Lord Lytton. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS 


Grumble? No; what’s the good? 
If it availed, I would; 
But it doesn’t, a bit, 

Not it. 


Laugh? Yes; why not? 

Tis better than crying, a lot. 

‘We were made to be glad, 
Not sad. 


Sing? Why, yes, to be sure; 

We shall better endure 

If the heart’s full of song 
All day long. 


What greater thing is there for two human 
souls than to feel that they are joined for 
life, to strengthen each other in all labour, 
to restrain each other in all sorrow, to 
minister to each other in all pain, to be with 
each other in silent, unspeakable memories 
at the moment of the last parting? 


George Eliot. 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


A. Pope. 
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A DAY AT A TIME 


Let every dawn of morning be to you as 
the beginning of life, and every setting sun 
_ be to you as its close; then let every one 
of these short lives leave its sure record of 
some kindly thing done for others, some 
goodly strength or knowledge gained for 
yourself. 

J. Ruskin. 


GENIUS AND ABILITY 


The higher we ascend in the scale of human 
intelligence, the more clearly do we discern 
the power of combining attention to general 
laws with a careful regard to particulars and 
details. It is in this combination, and not 
apart from it, that we find among our fellow- 
men the remarkable instances of true genius 
and ability. 

Liddon. 


* Comgure. 
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